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NIAGARA FURNACES 
Durable, Efficient 


and Economical 








Made of Clean high grade pig iron 


A profitable proposition 
for Dealers and users 


Made by 


The Forest City Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


1220 Main Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


We are also makers of the Monarch Furnace 

















PROFIT MAKERS 
FOR WESTERN DEALERS 


It’s surprising the number of dealers who voluntarily tells us 
about the profits they are making by selling our line of furnaces 
—exclusively. 


Of course we have several grades and styles of furnaces, to fit 
the various pocket books and demands of the consumers and 
then, too, our service and prices are exceptional, so it’s no 
wonder our dealers are enthusiasts and stay with us year after 
year. 





You also can share in these profits. Drop us a postal and 
one of our salesmen will call and explain in detail our service 
and sales plan. 


STANDARD FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. 
Nesbit All-Cat FURNACES _ Weir All-Steel 


Omaha, Nebraska The Best in Furnace Supplies Sioux City, lowa 
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LESSONS DRAWN FROM LIFE OF WANAMAKER. 


John Wanamaker, the great merchant and 
philanthropist who died a few days ago in his 
eighty-fifth year, was a pioneer in many other 
fields than in the mere matter of buying and 
selling goods. 

The average man, however, thinks of him as 
a merchant and as one of the first—if not the 
first—to abolish the hidden price. All goods 
were marked in plain figures and were sold at 
the price marked. There was no hageling in 
Wanamaker’s stores, when people once became 
accustomed to the idea that he really meant 
what he said when he set down as one of the 
premier rules of his business that everybody 
was equal when it came to buying from him— 
nobody’s money was better than anybody's 
else. 

This principle John 
Wanamaker nearly sixty years ago and has 
been accepted by a large majority of mer- 
chants, but there still remains a goodly num- 
ber who profess to believe that people in their 
locality are different from elsewhere, and that 
merchandise sold by them must be offered at 
one price and sold at a lower figure. 


was enunciated by 


They may consider themselves honest and 
fair, but their attitude is wrong, and their 
number is gradually dwindling. 

Another feature of Wanamaker’s 
chandising policies was that his business must 
be advertised—day in and day out—that his 
store could never be so well known that it 
would not be worth while to tell people where 
it was located, what he sold and the price at 


mer- 


which they could buy his goods. 

He started his department store—the first 
in America—in the early sixties. His business 
grew much faster than Philadelphia; his name 
and his store were probably better known than 
anyone else’s, and yet he felt that he must keep 
on—day after day-—telling people about the 
Wanamaker store and the things he had pro- 
cured for their wants and enjoyment. 

But there are still those who appear to be- 
lieve that people keep thinking of them all the 
time, and they fall into the opinion that when 
a need arises for a stove, or a furnace, or some 
gutter work, their place of business im- 
mediately rises to the mind of the person 
whose need is to be satisfied! 

In the words of the slang poet: “Them 
Davs Is Gone Forever.” 

Today, the man who gets business beyond 
a mere living is the man who goes after it—by 
personal canvas, by advertising regularly and 
constantly. 

As Mr. Wanamaker put it many years ago: 

“If there is one thing on earth that a quitter 
should leave severely alone, it is advertising. 
To make a success of advertising one must be 
prepared to stick to it like a barnacle on a 
boat’s bottom. Advertising doesn’t jerk, it 
It begins very gently at first, but the 
pull is steady. It is likened to a team pulling 
a heavy load. A thousand spasmodic, jerky 
pulls will not budge that load, while one-half 
the power in steady effort will start it and 


keep it moving.” 


pulls. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















“What really does happen when 
the irresistible force meets the im- 
movable body ?” inquired the Youth 
Who Yearned after Knowledge. 

“Well, it’s been my experience 
that the glass usually breaks,” re- 
plied Jim Robinson, of Hart Cool- 
ey Company, who has spent many 
golden moments struggling with 
the refractory windows of Pull- 
mans, trolleys and ferryboats. 

August Luedke, who is one of 
the “big guys” in the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, was taking a 
visitor through an art museum in 
Milwaukee where some of the 
works of the latest vintage of the 
“independents” were exhibited. The 
visitor had remarked that he could 
see nothing in a certain painting. 

“You have an erroneous concep- 
tion of the function of art,” said 
August, “that painting isn’t in- 
tended to be a picture of anything. 
It’s merely the interpretation of the 
artist’s state of mind when he 
painted it.” 

“IT see,” replied the Philistine, 
“but if he has that sort of a mind, 
why does he want to advertise it?” 

H. B. Huffaker, who sells Wise 
furnaces and Pointer ranges in 
Towa and Nebraska, was at a gath- 
ering the other night and as will 
happen these days, the talk had 
drifted around to prohibition. 

“Well,” announced the pompous 
talker, “I don’t mind saying I used 
to drink when it was here, but I 
always knew when I had enough.” 
_ “Yes,” spoke up his wife, “and 
so did every one else.” 

cs ok * 

H. A. Beaman, who is in charge 
of the Front Rank furnace branch 
in Indianapolis, sends me the fol- 
lowing story which I believe will be 
appreciated by most of my friends: 

A spinster moved into one of the 
lower rooms of a furnished house 
and was testing the water faucet 


when suddenly a whirring noise 
came from the upper region of the 
pipe, the outflow abruptly dimin- 
ished in volume and then increased 
again with the cessation of the 
sound. 

“What do you suppose does 
that?’ asked the new lodger of her 
landlady. 

“It’s the young man_ upstairs 
turning on his faucet from the same 
pipe.” 

“But there it goes again,” ob- 
jected the spinster as the perform- 
ance was repeated. “Each time I do 
it the young gentleman upstairs 
turns his on.” 

“Simply a coincidence — that’s 
all.” 

“It may be,” said the lady, still 
unconvinced. Then archly, “But 
somehow, I think that young gen- 
tleman is trying to flirt with me.” 

*K 1K 7K 

E. P. Wasson, of the Lennox 
Furnace Company, has a_ friend 
who delights in telling stories of 
what happened during the World 
War, and here is a good one, al- 
though possibly some of my friends 
among the ladies may not like it: 

Little Chief Eagle Feather, when 
the war came along, had _ been 
yanked from his lonely reservation 
where he knew little of the ways of 
the palefaces and nothing of those 
of the paleface women, and stuck 
unceremoniously in the army as a 
private. He made a good soldier, so 
good a one that he was accorded one 
of the cherished three-day leaves to 
Paris, and one of his companions on 
the trip was instructed to see that 
he had a good time. 

Welfare workers and 
American women happened to be 
giving a dance for the soldiers on 
the evening the chief arrived and it 
was decided to attend. Hardly had 
the party entered, however, before 
the brave, casting one glance at the 
exaggerated dances and liberal use 
of cosmetics, made a break for the 


other 
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door. Captured and asked for an 
explanation, he grunted: 

“Me go back up front where me 
safe. Here lot of wild squaws go 
on warpath.” 

x »*« x 

Jim Robinson, Vice-President of 
the Hart & Cooley Company, was 
in the dining car on a train for Chi- 
cago when he overheard the follow- 
ing conversation, which evidently 
had reference to a fellow passenger 
who had just finished his meal: 

“But how on earth could you 
deduce that man was a slacker dur- 
ing the war?” 

“At times, my dear Jones, your 
stupidity is positively childish. Did 
you not see that he ordered canned 
salmon and was actually eating it 
with evident enjoyment ?” 

eS 2 
My Home Town. 
Big cities are all right, I guess, 

They suit some folks maybe, 
But just the same, my old home 

town 

Is good enough for me. 


I’ve traveled ’round, yes quite a bit, 
The world’s best things to see, 
But I’ve decided my home town 
Is good enough for me. 


I’ve climbed the mountains steep 
and high, 
I’ve sailed across the sea, 
But I maintain that my home town 
Is good enough for me. 


The old folks smile, life’s race all 
run, 
The children laugh in glee, 
And I insist that my home town 
Is good enough for me. 


If you should take the whole round 
world 
And offer me the key, 
I’d rather live in my home town, 
It’s good enough for me. 


And when my life on earth is done, 
This then will be my plea, 
“May Heaven be like my home 
town, 
It’s good enough for me.” 
—Pearl Holloway, Fremont, Ne- 
braska. 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


Northern Institute Gives Course 
in Heating and Ventilating. 

The Northern Institute, 1951 
East 57th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which Institute teaches Heating and 
Ventilating Engineering by mail, re- 
ports much activity in the develop- 
ment of its business. 

This Institute was incorporated 
en November 1, 1922, having ac- 
quired the entire equipment and 
assets of the Cleveland Engineering 
Institute, including the complete 
membership of students. . Early last 
spring the Educational Institute 
which formerly operated the Cleve- 
land Engineering Institute made an 
assignment and a member of the 
present organization purchased the 
complete assets and continued to 
supply instruction to the students 
without a break throughout the 
summer. The change was in own- 
ership only, and the students were 
not aware of this until informed. 


The school “marked time” all 
summer as far as new developments 
were concerned and finally on No- 
vember first was incorporated. This 
incorporation has merely served to 
strengthen the former organization 
with increased capital and business 
talent rather than to create any rad- 
ical changes. 


The present officers are: 


President, George W. Roberts, a 
prominent heating and ventilating 
engineer, who is_ well known 
throughout the field, and a member 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. 


Vice President and General Man- 
ager K. L. Seelbach, who is an ex- 
perienced engineer having a sound 
knowledge of both business and in- 
struction supervision, and a member 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Secretary, Henry F. Pollock, for- 
merly Vice President of the Mc- 
Caskey Register Company. 


Treasurer, W. L. Seelbach, of the 
Walworth Run Foundry Company, 
a well known and able business ex- 
ecutive. 

These officers constitute a strong 
personnel which is administering 
the business interests of the institu- 
tion with great efficiency. There 
have been only minor changes in the 
instruction departments, all for the 
better. Mr. Roberts remains as di- 
rector as does Earl A. Davis as 
Chief Examiner. Mr. Davis has 
won the admiration of all students 


by his effective work as the head of 
the Instruction Department. 

An aggressive campaign for 1923 
has been planned by The Northern 
Institute, and the new organization 
is determined to take care of its 
student family more thoroughly 
than they ever have been. The plans 
are certain to turn out trained men 
who will be a credit to their associ- 
ates, employers and clients as well 
as to themselves in the knowledge 
which counts in greater income, effi- 
ciency and self-respect. 


People Must Experiment with Furnace They 


Have To Save Fuel, Say American Engineers. 
Saving of 10 to 20 Per Cent Can Be Made 


Declares Society in Announcing Rules. 


ULES to save coal in American 

homes have been drawn up by 
the fuels division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
which, in making them public re- 
cently, warned that consumers must 
be vigilant in economy if acute con- 
ditions are not to result from the 
threatened shortage. 


New habits must be fostered and 
householders must be willing to ex- 
periment, according to a statement 
of the society, accompanying the 
rules, which were prepared by Prof. 
L. P. Breckenridge of Yale Uni- 
versity, chairman of the fuels di- 
vision, and Assistant Prof. E. H. 
Lockwood of Yale. 

The rules, though described as of 
“the simplest nature,” cover a wide 
range. They deal with preparation 
of equipment, kinds of fuel, and 
management of the furnace, involv- 
ing instruction in burning large 
sizes of anthracite coal, coke and 
anthracite pea or buckwheat, wood 
and anthracite pea or buckwheat, 
and bituminous coal. 

Large savings are possible if co- 
operation is general, the society’s 


statement said, continuing : 

“The conditions brought about by 
the strike of the coal miners, cou- 
pled with the lack of transportation, 
again has made difficult the prob- 
lem of supplying a proper amount 
of fuel to the American home. The 
high price paid for such fuel as is 
obtainable again emphasizes the 
necessity for the greatest economy 
in its use. 

“People must be willing to ex- 
periment a little just now in order 
to see what it is possible to do with 
the furnace they happen to have. If 
this is done, there is no doubt that 
a saving of from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the fuel required can be ex- 
pected.” 

The fuels division held a joint 
session with the Stoker Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the four-day 
annual meeting of the society, which 
was held at the Engineering Socie- 
ties Building in New York City. 
During the war, it was stated, me- 
chanical engineers aided in meeting 
fuel conditions by formulating rules 
to encourage economy. The present 
situation, in the opinion of the ex- 
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ecutive committee of the division, 
warrants the engineering profession 
in renewing assistance. 

It is entirely possible, according 
to these experts, that necessity will 
compel more people to learn to burn 
the smaller sizes of anthracite this 
winter—a condition they regard as 
extremely desirable. 

“There are on the market certain 
types of furnaces,” it was stated, 
“mm which soft coal cannot be ex- 
pected to give satisfactory results. 
These furnaces are the ones which 
are cleaned with difficulty, they hav- 
ing been designed for hard coal and 
the necessity for frequent cleaning 
has not-been present.” 

In their rules for the preparation 
of the equipment, the engineers urge 
that in mild weather supplementary 
heat through fireplaces, gas logs, 
kerosene heaters, etc., be provided ; 
that grates be kept in good order: 
that steam and water pipes be cov- 
ered to prevent unnecessary radia- 
tion; that air leakage be prevented 
as far as possible by leather strips 
and storm windows; that coal bins 
be arranged so that two kinds of 
fuel can be kept separate if desired ; 
that provision be made for suitable 
cleanout tools for boiler flues and 
for recirculating air in hot air fur- 
naces by convenient slides in pipes. 





Who Is Your Competitor? 


In the November issue of “T'it- 
ting Remarks,” the well written 
little house organ of W. E. Lam- 
neck Company, there is an article 
which points out in such a very 
striking manner the necessity for 
aggressive methods in selling that 
we are glad to give it further pub- 
heity, as follows: 

Who Is Your Competitor? 

Not considering the increased 
business brought about by the 
growth of a community over a 
period of time, the spending ca- 
pacity of any community is abso- 
lutely fixed. 

Whether Jones spends his money 
for a new safety razor, a stove, a 
swallow tail coat, a furnace, theater 
tickets or a radio outfit is all a mat- 
ter of conjecture as far as either 








you, the dealer, or even Mr. Jones 
himself is concerned. 

Poor Jones, last 
have wanted a new pair of brogans 
until the broadsides announcing the 
coming of “The Shriek”’ at the local 
theater caused him to dig deep for 
two tickets and a supper after the 
show. 

Smith who is a great home man 
may have had his mind set on a new 
furnace until the advertisement of 
a beautiful kitchen cabinet attracted 
his wife’s eye. Then Smith agreed 
with his wife that the old furnace 
could endure for another year— 
which was more than Mrs. Smith 
could do with the old kitchen equip- 
ment. 

You may start out to buy a new 
suit of clothes but in passing a win- 
dow you are attracted by a display 
of overcoats which appear to be real 
Then you reason that if 


month, may 


bargains. 
you have the new overcoat it will 
cover the old suit and you can get 
the new suit the following month. 

Why did you buy the overcoat? 


AND HARDWARE 
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Simply because the display in that 
window created in you the desire to 
have and to own that overcoat. 
And once that desire was created— 
to blazes with everything else. The 
same reason that Jones went to the 
show and Mrs. Smith bought the 
kitchen cabinet. 

No matter what you sell, you 
compete with not only the men in 
ithe same line of business, but with 
everybody who sells anything. The 
spending capacity of any commu- 
nity is fixed. 

Therefore, the man who gets the 
extra dollars the first of the month 
is the man who creates the desire to 
have and to own his kind of mer- 
chandise and his particular brand of 
merchandise. It’s up to you to tell 
the public about it. Tell them by 
display, by printed advertisement or 
bf personal salesmanship. Attract 
the buying eye as it passes your 
place of business. Convince it that 
what they need, at this particular 
time is your goods. Then you will 
get vour share of the extra dollars. 


People Need Moving, Cool Air, Says Authority 
On Health. 


Former Health Commissioner of Chicago 
Points Out Necessity for Air Changes. 


l\ AN article, copyrighted by Dr. 
W. A. Evans, who served for 
many years as Health Commission- 
er for Chicago, he points out sever- 
al fallacies which have been held in 
times past as “gospel truth” in the 
regard to the effect of warm air 
upon the physical well being of 
mankind of the domesticated sort. 

This article which was one of 
Dr. Evan’s daily contributions to 
the department of “How to Keep 
Well” of the Chicago Daily Tribune 
follows: 

Skin Needs Fresh Air. 

Most of the good effects of fresh 
air are due to the impact of air of 
low temperature on the skin, and 
most of the harmful effects of foul 
air are due to the depressing influ- 
ence of quiet, warm air on the skin. 

The old theory was that men 
threw off poisons in the air they ex- 


haled. It may be they do, but, up 
to date, the finest chemical and bac- 
terial tests have failed to show that 
there is such a poison. 

The next theory was that the 
harmful effects were due to low 
oxygen and high carbonic acid con- 
tent. The airplane knocked the last 
prop from under the first part of 
that theory. The record altitude 
flying and the laboratory experi- 
menting done in connection there- 
with have established the minimum 
proportion of oxygen required in 
ait for human use and the point at 
which it is necessary for the flyer to 
supply oxygen to the air he breathes. 
This point is well below any per- 
centage ever reached in any living 
room, store or factory. 

As to the carbonic acid content, 
it is proved that the human animal 
can stand far higher percentages 
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than are ever found in basements 
and subways, and that the reason 
for C O 2 standards in ventilation 
ordinances is that they may measure 
air stagnation, and not to estimate 
harmfulness directly. 

People need moving cool air if 
they are to keep healthy, especially 
during the winter months. The 
temperature needed will depend 
upon what they are engaged in. If 
they are sitting quietly, and especial- 
ly if they are along in years, a tem- 
perature as high as 70 is allowable. 
A temperature higher than that is 


always harmful except in_ bath 
rooms and nurseries at certain 
Lours. 


If the occupation is one entailing 
considerable muscular activity, the 
temperature must be well below 7o. 

Not only must the air be cool; it 
must be moving. A _ reasonable 
number of drafts, of reasonable 
force and temperature, are a neces- 
sity, but the draft business can be 
overdone. 

Authorities are agreed now that 
even temperatures are harmful. For 
a room to be healthy, the tempera- 
ture must rise and fall through sev- 
eral degrees. 

ur fathers had an excellent plan 
and we will do well to follow it. 
every half hour, or hour, they 
would throw up the windows and 
blow out the foul air. Incidentally, 
they would lower the temperature 
of the room and freshen the air. As 
a rule, during this period of air 
treshening, the occupants of the 
room stirred around. Those who 
were about to fall to sleep over 
their books came to life. 





Installer Disagrees Over 
Problem Put by M. Clague. 


In the December 9 issue of AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN a problem was put 
by M. Clague of Bethany, Missouri, 
as to which of two furnace pipes-— 
one direct, the other jointed—would 
give a better take-off to the register. 
Here is an installer who takes issue 
with Mr. Clague’s solution as fol- 
lows: 

In answer: “Which plan is 
better” written by Mr. Clague in 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE Recorp December gth, I 
beg to say after my first observation 
of the two sketches shown, my se- 
lection is sketch B. After reading 
the article I see we do not agree and 
do not believe we will unless Mr. 
Clague will change his belief. 

While he does not give any ex- 
planation or reason why he prefers 
sketch A, my reasons are two: which 
I get from experience and _ tests. 
The first thing I want is to get the 
warm air started out of the casing. 
Sketch B has a more direct line and 
offers less friction getting started 
out of the casing than figure A and 
the 45% twelve inches from hood 
has less resistance than outlet on 
hood in figure A. I would prefer 
going up 18 to 20 inches from hood 
before using angle if the height of 
basement is suitable. For these 
reasons I find figure B the best for 
heating results. 

The most essential thing of all is 
to get the air started out of the 
casings, then the warm air will con- 
tinue to travel in nearly a horizon- 
tal pipe and with less danger of cer- 
tain pipes being robbed at the hood. 

My second reason is that Figure 
B is a much neater looking job, be- 
sides giving better headroom around 
the furnace. 

In furnace installation we do not 
all agree on all matters but I believe 
we would get nearer together and 
get better installation by more such 
articles as Mr. Clague has started, 
and then give our explanation and 
reasons, and we to use our best 
judgment to get things nearer right 
To do this one must be interested 
and like to study the installation of 
warm air furnaces, and he will learn 
and prosper. 

Hoping in the above explanation 
of the two ways of starting the air 
from furnace hood I have made my 
reasons plain that Mr. Clague may 
understand me; I appreciate anyone 
who is so interested in this heating 
proposition enough as to give his 
opinion and ask questions, by which 
we all learn. 

Yours very truly, 
B. B. tery. 

——, lowa, December 13, 1922. 
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Another Installer Favors Sketech B. 
From Kansas comes a comment 

from another installer who agrees 

with the foregoing, as follows: 

In regard to your sketch in the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaArpD- 
WARE RecorpD, as to how to take 
off the hot air run, my opinion is 
that sketch B is more practical and 
efficient. In the first place, Figure 
B gives more head room in the 
basement, especially if a run hap- 
pens to come off over the door 
where you stand to fire the furnace. 
In the second place, giving the pipe 
a rise at the furnace gives the heat 
a chance to get a good start into the 
stack and a good start is over half 
of the battle. In Figure A the heat 
will strike the dome and whirl and 
finally drift out. I believe a job 
like Figure A will heat the base- 
ment more than Figure B. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun McDonacp. 
. Kansas, December 12, 1922. 


George B. Carr Is President of 
Reorganized A. P. Harder 
Furnace Company. 

At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the A. P. Harder 
Furnace Company held récently at 
the Company’s offices in Rockford, 





seorge B. Carr, President of Reorgar 
ized A. P. Harder Furnace Conipany. 


Illinois, President A. P. Harder 
presented his resignation which was 
accepted, both as President and 
General Manager. 

George B. Carr, of Carr Supply 


Company, Chicago, was then elect- 
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ed President and a contract was 
entered into between the Company 
and Mr. Carr, by which he also be- 
came General Manager. Mr. Carr 
still maintains his control and active 





the foundry building which is of 
steel and concrete construction and 
of the moulding floor. 

The plant was built in 1919 and 
1920 and is modern in every way— 

















View of Moulding Floor of A. P. Harder Furnace Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 


management of the Carr Supply 
Company. 

Since that meeting the plant has 
been made ready for heavy produc- 
tion, additional space having been 
arranged in the foundry depart- 
ment, which is equipped with the 
latest machinery for furnace cast- 
ing, all work possible being done 
mechanically instead of by hand. 

It is expected that everything 
will be ready for actual production 
of the new warm air furnace, on 
which Mr. Carr will specialize, 
shortly after January I, 1923. 

This furnace will have a one 
piece radiator, a two section front, 
with a double fire door and several 
other improvements. 

In the accompanying illustrations 
views are shown of the exterior of 


both as layout and mechanical 
equipment—and has switching fa- 
cilities on one of the important belt 
lines as well as with three of the 
big railroads serving the North- 
west, so that shipments can be 
made with less trouble and delay. 





Room and Floor 
Insulation Save Heat. 

Proper installation of the new fur- 
nace is much to be desired and the 
installer may properly conclude his 
task ends there. But should it? Why 
not look around and observe all the 
physical conditions which enter into 
the proper heating and ventilation 
of the house, and then give the 
owner the benefit of some practical 
suggestions ? 





The Foundry Building of the A. P. Harder Furnace Company, Rockford, Illinois. 
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We all know we sometimes sleep 
cold on cold nights because we for- 
get the need of a warm mattress or 
feather bed or cover underneath us. 
Some of us live in cold rooms be- 
cause we forget the advantage of 
putting an overcoat on the floor. 

Besides wrapping it up, there are 
some other methods of keeping the 
floor warm. Deadening placed be- 
tween the floors and ceilings serves 
to keep the floors warm as well as to 
lessen sound transmission. A floor 
free from cracks will be warmer 
than one that leaks air. A tight air 
space below the floor helps. There- 
fore it saves heat to plaster the cel- 
lar or seal the underside of the floor 
joists where there is no cellar. A 
layer of paper under the cellar floor 
helps to keep it warm. 

In many cases the cellar or fur- 
nace room is very much overheated. 
In the opinion of W. H. Driscoll, 
who writes on the subject in the 
Popular Science Monthly, a very 
warm cellar or basement, assuming 
that to be the location, means that 
the furnace is improperly con- 
structed or is being operated im- 
properly. 

If the basement is overwarm, it 
is better that the rooms immediately 
over it should not have much in- 
sulation in the floor. The tempera- 
ture of the floor is very apt to be 
affected by faulty construction in 
other parts of the room, since cold 
falls to the floor regardless of its 
point of entry. 

Leaks around doors and windows 
make it almost impossible to keep 
the floor warm. -In cold. climates 
there is great gain in comfort and 
great saving of coal when double 
windows and doors are installed 
and when the windows are wel) 
stripped. 
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Nothing is gained by permitting 
leakage around windows. On a very 
cold day the difference between 
temperature on the inside and the 
outside will bring an abundance of 
air into the room, and it is well to 
have it come in at places designed 
for the purpose. 

It is far better periodically to 
throw the windows wide open and 
freshen the air and lower the tem- 
perature than it is to permit a slow, 
constant leakage of cold, which 
flows straight to the floor and stays 
there. 





Michigan Sheet Metal Trade 
Extension Board Has 
Interesting Meeting. 

The meeting of the Trade Ex- 
tension Board of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors Association, held 
in the Assembly Room of the De- 





Frank E. Ederle Who Presided at 
Michigan Trade Extension 
Board Meeting. 


troit Associated Building Employ- 
ers, 2002 Real Estate Exchange 
building, December 12, was made 
memorable by the transaction of a 
volume of business and the inter- 
change of many. worthwhile ideas. 

F, E. Ederle, who presided with 
’ Mr. Brundage of Kalamazoo as re- 
cording secretary, explained the 
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purpose of the Trade Extension 
Board of getting behind and pro- 
moting any and all plans and ar- 
rangements for the welfare of the 
public and the membership of the 
Association, as well as the manu- 
facturers in their line, the Board 
Leing composed of one delegate 
from each local. 

The morning session was devoted 
almost entirely to the furnace trade, 
particularly the necessity of proper 
financing methods for dealers who 
sell on the partial payment plan. 
Mr. Ederle pointed out the fact that 
one big item where the direct in- 
staller has it over the dealer is the 
selling plan of the direct installa- 
tion . manufacturer over the 
“through dealer” manufacturer, es- 
pecially as regard to credits and long 
time payments. He said it is up to 
the manufacturer to devise or for- 
mulate some financing system where 
the dealer will not have to endorse 
trie paper signed by his customers. 

He pointed out further that the 
manufacturer cannot sell to the 
dealer and install direct with one 
organization ; that everything is dif- 
ierent—the appeal is to two differ- 
ent trades and they must be appealed 
to in decidedly different ways. 

QO. E. Jennings of the Michigan 
Stove Company and Mr. Smith of 
the Detroit Stove Works and G., J. 
Close of the Art Stove Company— 
the only manufacturers present— 
gave very interesting sidelights on 
the methods used by their com- 


panies, their experiences, etc., and 


all agreed that the manufacturers 
are ready to codperate with the 
dealer in every way possible if the 
dealer shows he is “live” and anx- 
ious to go after business. 

D. M. Marshall, newly selected 
secretary of the Detroit local, and 
Adam Martin of Saginaw, spoke 
for the dealers. —One point brought 
out was that in case of direct in- 
stallation, the man is a_ salesman 
whereas the average furnace deal- 
er doesn’t know how or will not go 
out after business. The dealer sells 
himself instead of something to 
meet real competition, while the 
“other fellow” sells his company. 

In summing up the matter Mr. 
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Ederle called attention to the neces- 
sity of the exclusive agency. Deal- 
ers carry too many lines, he main- 
tained, but with the right financing 
plan the manufacturer could force 
an exclusive agency. 
manufacturers 


He also as- 


serted that were 





making a mistake in not exercising 
more care in the selection of their 
dealers. “If you can’t get the right 
dealer,” he declared, ‘don’t put on 
anyone. Wait until you do get the 
right one and in the long run you'll 
find it more profitable.” 

The discussion will be continued 
at the February convention. 
The afternoon — session 
with an interesting discussion on 
the elbow and mitre question. As 
none of the manufacturers were 
present it was agreed that Frank 
Ederle again take up the question 
of adopting “Michigan Standard” 
elbows and mitres with full author- 

ity to make contracts. 

“Michigan Standard” galvanized 
steel came in for its share of dis- 
cussion and all expressed extreme 
satisfaction with the sheets them- 
selves as well as with the treatment 
and cooperation given by the manu- 
facturer and representatives. 

Representatives of several state 
manufacturers were present and 
gave very interesting information - 


opened 


on slate roofing; also, invited the 
Association to be represented at 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Slate Association in New 
York, January 25 and 26, at which 
time the matter of a national slate 
advertising and publicity campaign 
would be given serious considera- 
tion. 

After going on record as being in 
favor of vocational training and 
every possible step in the improve- 
nent of the trade, the meeting ad- 
journed until convention week. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


PATTERNS FOR 
OCTAGONAL BRANCH. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louts Technical Institute, St. Louts, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

As a problem of development, the 
octagonal branch is interesting, in 
that it shows its features clear as 


the mere pattern drafting is more 
tor the layman mechanic, while the 
design, proportion and engineering 
part of it as well as the pattern 
drafting, is for the foreman, super- 
intendent and employer. 

In taking on our branch in this 
drawing, we first draw the axis line 
of branch and proportion the base 
to section A and then draw section 


B, after which section C is devel- 


the true flare between the points of 
the section and produces the true 
lengths. 

After this the pattern can be sei 
out by drawing a line 0-0 equal to 
Then square out 
and 0-2, 


1-2 of elevation. 
lines in patterns as 0-1! 
making those distances equal to the 
points in section A and also in B, 
which will give lines 1-2 in pattern. 
This can also be done by picking 
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an instruction problem, than a 
round branch. Sheet metal construc- 
tion is one of geometry and hence 
pattern drafting forms part of the 
sheet metal worker’s education ; but 
it is not all that is required. The 
matter of design and proportion and 
calculation is equally important to 
the laying out of patterns. In fact, 


Designs for Octagonal Branch. 


oped. After this the elevation is 
divided into triangles and for these 
triangles diagram of true lengths is 
constructed. That is picking the 
lines from the elevation as 2-3; 3-4; 
4-5: 5-6, etc., and setting them on a 
horizontal line in diagram, after 
which lines are erected to equal 
those in the sections. This will give 


line o-1 and setting as O-I in pattern 
and then picking line 1-2 in diagram 
and setting as 1-2 in pattern. Then 
pick the octagonal line from B and 
also from A and strike the arcs 3 
and 4, as shown. Cross these lines 
with true lines 2-3 and 3-4 from 
diagram. Repeat in this way until 
points 10-11 are established and 





ee ee 
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draw lines through all points where 
arcs cross and the pattern is fin- 
ished. Laps for assembling should 
be allowed extra. 


Iowa Sheet Metal Men 
Publish Monthly Paper. 


Volume 1, Number 1, of The 
Jowa Sheet, the monthly bulletin 
for the membership of the lowa 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, has just been published. 

[ts appearance is good, and its 
contents are of interest to the lowa 





sheet metal men. 

“We quote from the “editorial 
page’: 

The lowa Sheet is published by 


the lowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
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\ssociation and will appear about 
the first of each month. It will 
contain items of interest to all sheet 
metal contractors in the state. Its 
columns are open to any one inter 
ested in the sheet metal business, 
and readers are invited to send in 
any articles for publication. If you 
have anything for the good of the 
\ssociation let us have it. If you 
have a particularly interesting piece 
of work write it up and send pic 
tures or drawings illustrating it. 

“Space will be given to each Local 
Association for news of their or 
ganization. The Local Secretaries 
will please send in these items on 
or before the 20th of each month. 
Every meeting of your Local should 
be reported.” 


Copper and Brass Industry Now in Strong 
Position as Domestic Consumption Grows. 


President Agassiz of Association Points Out 
Campaign Has Eliminated Foreign Influences. 


HE copper and brass industry 

is now in a strong position, hav- 
ing absorbed an _ unprecedentedly 
heavy volume of war-time scrap 
and having developed a domestic 
market, which from now on will 
mean an emancipation, more or less, 
from foreign influences. 

This is the gist of a message de- 
livered by R. L. Agassiz, president 
of the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company, before the Copper and 
Brass Research Association recently, 
and because of the authority of the 
speaker, we are glad to publish ex- 
cerpts of his conclusions, as follows: 

“The research and educational 
work of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association has played an 
important part in the rapid growth 
of consumption of brass and copper 
during the past year—for, despite 
uncertain business conditions, cop- 
per consumption in this country is 
now substantially greater than in 
pre-war years. Having digested an 
unprecedented quantity of war-time 
scrap metal, the industry is now in 
a strong position. 

“The underlying purpose of this 
whole effort is to develop to the 


maximum the domestic consumption 
of the metal. Export trade will 
always be a large factor, but it will 
be possible, we believe, to so aug- 
ment the American use of the met- 
als that the varying industrial pulse 
of Europe will be much less influen- 
tial in determining the prosperity of 
the industry. 

“In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that while the 1922 con- 
sumption of copper and brass in the 
building industry in this country 
was about 150,000,000 pounds (an 
increase of over 100,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 1921), yet, the 
potential market for copper and 
brass in the building industry is 
placed at approximately 650,000,000 
pounds annually. 

“The constantly growing domes- 
tic use of brass, which is only next 
to the electrical industry as a con- 
sumer of copper, is another helpful 
factor. 

“The electrical industry, where 
the physical properties of copper 
are indispensable, is in reality only 
in its infancy. The high cost of 
fuel, with uncertain and expensive 
transportation, are responsible for 
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the growing use of electric power 
generated at central points, distri- 
bution over wide areas being possi- 
ble economically because of copper’s 
high conductivity. 

“Our plan is to provide through 
the mstrumentality of the Copper 
and Brass Research Association a 
technical and advisory service which 
may be freely called upon by users 
of our metals—a service which no 
ene copper or brass producer or 
manufacturer could reasonably be 
expected to undertake alone. A\l- 
ready, wide use is being made of 
these facilities. Information has 
been furnished on the use of copper 
and brass for almost every conceiv 
able subject, from safety pins to 
locomotive boiler tubes. 

“An accomplishment 
has been the fact that many of the 
more than 2,000 manufacturers who 


important 


produce articles made of brass or 
copper have taken advantage of the 
Association's activity to individually 
advertise their products, thus ex- 
tending the Association’s own edu- 
cational work. 

“The found a 
ready response all over the country 


Association has 


to its campaign directed toward 
eliminating waste in industry and in 
the home by the use of non-corrodi 
ble metal, a waste the size of which 
is demonstrated by a survey con- 
ducted by the Association, showing 
that rusted metal in homes alone 
costs home-owners more than $600, 
000,000 annually—about five or six 
times as much as the fire loss.” 


At the second annual meeting of 
the members of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, held 
December 5th at the offices of the 
Association, 25 Broadway, New 
York City, the following were 
elected directors to serve for the 
ensuing year, the first eight men- 
tioned comprising the Executive 
Committee : 

R. L. Agassiz, President, Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Company ; 
Walter Douglas, President, Phelps 
Dodge Corporation; C. F. Kelley, 
President, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company ; Stephen Birch, Pres- 
ident, Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion: Charles Hayden, Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Chino, Utah, Nevada Ray 
Companies; F. S. Chase, President, 
Chase Rolling Mills; E. W. Binns, 
President, C. G. Hussey & Com- 
pany; H. J. Rowland, Sales Man- 
ager, Rome Brass & Copper Com- 
pany; J. W. Allen, Treasurer, Green 
Cananea Copper Company; Henry 
F. Bassett, President, Taunton- 
New Bedford Copper Company; 
H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, 
Chile Exploration Company; F. H. 
Brownell, Vice-President, American 
Smelting & Refining Company; 
J. Parke Channing, Vice-President, 
Miami Copper Company; Carl F. 
Dietz, President, Bridgeport Brass 
Company ; B. Goldsmith, President, 
National Brass & Copper Com- 
pany; E. O. Goss, President, Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company ; Rob- 
ert H. Gross, President, The East 
Butte Copper Mining Company; 
U. T. Hungerford, President, U. T. 
Hungerford Brass & Copper Com- 
pany; C. V. Jenkins, Treasurer, 
Utah, Chino, Ray Nevada Com- 
. panies; H. B. Paul, Auditor, Calu- 
met & Arizona Mining Company; 
R. M. Raymond, Director, United 
Verde Extension Mining Company: 
A. E. Seelig, Manager, Michigan 
Copper & Brass Company ; W. Par- 
sons Todd, Manager of Sales, Cop- 
per Range Company. | 

The directors, at an organization 
meeting immediately following the 
annual meeting, elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President, R. L. Agassiz. 

Vice-Presidents, C. F. Kelley, 
F. S. Chase, E. J. Rowland, Walter 
Douglas and U. T. Hungerford. 

Treasurer, Stephen Birch. 

Secretary, G. A. Sloan. 

Manager, William A. Willis. 





Saginaw, Michigan, Local 
Entertains Ladies. 


The Saginaw, Michigan, sheet 
metal local observed Wednesday, 
December 6th, as “Ladies Night.” 
A dinner at the Fordney Hotel was 
followed by a three-minute business 
meeting, after which the entire party 
of members and wives—twenty-six 
in all—was escorted to the Jeffries’ 
Strand Theater, and enjoyed the 
performance from a box. 
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What Is the Matter With Modern Methods 
of Galvanizing Sheets >? 


Certain Metallurgists Claim That Zinc Coating Is Too 
Thin, While Others Say That Trouble Is With Basic Metal. 


HE following article appeared 

in the November 16th issue of 
The Iron Age, and because of the 
interest which all sheet metal con- 
tractors naturally have in the mat- 
ter of galvanizing sheets, we are 
glad to give it further publicity, 
with the suggestion that our col- 
umns are open for the fullest dis- 
cussion by users and manufactur- 
ers of this important product: 

Galvanizing at Fault. 

In the October number of 
Mining and Metallurgy, the official 
publication of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, New York, is an article 
entitled “What Is the Matter With 
Modern Galvanizing?” by J. A. 
Singmaster and G. F. Halfacre of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company. 
The authors say that they have ex- 
amined about 50 samples of gal- 
vanized sheets of recent manufac- 
ture, obtained from 36 manufactur- 
ers in the United States, and find 
that the weight of coating on these 
sheets varies from 0.62 to 1.9 
ounces per squart foot, with but 
five of the samples in excess of 1% 
ounces per square foot. They con- 
trast these weights with the mini- 
mum weight of 2 ounces per square 
foot of sheet required by the ma- 
jority of buyers of sheet under 
specification, and then ask: “Is it 
any wonder that galvanized iron, 
which, according to Webster, is 
‘iron coated with zinc to protect it 
from rust,’ fails prematurely and 
brings all galvanizing into dis- 
repute ?” 

The authors add that the situa- 
tion as regards wire is worse, also 
that the roofing industry has been 
driven in self-defense to stringent 
specifications on the weight of coat- 
ing of the nails used to fasten its 
products. 

In conclusion, the article says: 
“We believe it is to the mutual in- 
terest of the iron and zinc indus- 
tries to co-operate in measures for 


the return of galvanizing to the 
heavy coated work and the ‘re-estab- 
lishment of the reputation of this 
material, rather than to surrender 
the field to substitute materials 
which in many cases contain neither 
metal.” 

The Iron -Age has brought the 
criticism referred to above to the 
attention of a number of manufac- 
turers of galvanized sheets with the 
suggestion that they comment upon 
it if so disposed. Responses have 
been received from a few of them. 
Among the letters is the following 
from the Research Department of 
the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, written by 
J. A. Aupperle, Director of the De- 
partment: 

Durability of Coating in Relation to 
the Character of Base Metal. 

“The American Rolling Mill 
Company realized many years ago 
that the durability of iron and steel 
depended very largely upon the gal- 
vanized coating, and it has been our 
endeavor to put the maximum 
weight of galvanized coating on iron 
sheets which the product will per- 
mit. On sheets which require form- 
ing and stamping, the galvanized 
coating rarely gets below I ounce 
per square foot, while on culvert 
material we have always used a 
minimum coating of 2 ounces per 
square foot on all pure iron. 

“We have found that a pure base 
metal influences the purity of the 
zinc coating, and from the hundreds 
of analyses which we have made we 
have found the percentage of iron 
to be considerably less in the coat- 
ing on commercial pure iron than 
in the same weight coating on com- 
mercial steel. 

“We have done considerable re- 
search work on galvanized coatings 
and have tested such material under 
all sorts of conditions. We have 
recently tested galvanized coatings 
subjected to a saturated solution of 
alum, at room tempertaure, and 
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have found that the galvanized 
coating on copper-bearing steel or 
copper-bearing iron is attacked five 
times as fast as the galvanized coat- 
ing on pure iron. These tests were 
made by using different grades of 
material, each grade, however, con- 
taining as nearly a 2-ounce coating 
as it was possible to secure. 

“An alum test is easy to make 
and the results are very conclusive. 
Alum is used by many cities for the 
purpose of purifying city water. 

“We believe that the article by 
J. A. Singmaster and G. F. Half- 
acre overstates the conditions exist- 
ing in the manufacture of galvan- 
ized sheets. It is not a fact that 
manufacturers reduce expenses by 
skimping in the amount of zinc 
used in their finished product. The 
tight-coat sheets containing the light 
weight coating have been developed 
to meet severe drawing and form- 
ing operations. We have found 
that the more impure the coating, 
the thinner such coating must be in 
order to stand severe forming; on 
the other hand, we have found that 
pure iron which carries a pure coat- 
ing can carry a heavier coating and 
still stand severe forming opera- 
tions. 

“The authors have directed atten- 
tion to the life of the modern gal- 
vanized gutter or leader pipes. The 
authors do not say what they ob- 
served when such products are ex- 
amined. It is a fact, however, that 
galvanized gutter or leader pipes, 
made from pure iron, are giving 
good service under many different 
kinds of atmospheric conditions in 
this and foreign countries. 

“We would welcome any law 
which would require branding of 
galvanized products with the weight 
of zinc coating, as for many years 
we have followed this practice on 
some of our products. 

“We concur in the opinion of the 
authors that the weight and purity 
of zinc coating are important fac- 
tors in galvanizing on which the 
durability of the sheet depends. The 
accompanying photograph empha- 
sizes this point very clearly. Two 
sheets of pure iron and one of cop- 
per-bearing steel were exposed to 
the atmosphere at Pittsburgh for 42 
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months. The copper-bearing steel 
carried more coating than the pure 
iron. 

“The copper-bearing sheet was 
covered with red rust while the 
coating on the two sheets of pure 
iron was but slightly attacked. The 
greater durability of these sheets 
containing a galvanized coating is 
realized when we compare the life 
of these galvanized sheets with the 
same material ungalvanized. Un- 
coated pure iron, 22 gauge, when 
tested by the American Society for 
Testing Materials at Pittsburgh, 
lasted about 22 months, while the 
galvanized coating was but slightly 
attacked after almost twice as long 
exposure. 


“The galvanized sheets were 26 
gauge, while the uncoated sheets 
tested by the American Society for 
Testing Materials were 22 gauge, 
or 67 per cent heavier than these 
galvanized sheets. These tests prove 
conclusively that a pure coating is 
more durable than the impure zinc 
coating on steel.” 





What the Good Architect 
Should Know About Zinc. 


“What does the architect want to 
know about zinc?” is a query pro- 
pounded by Sullivan W. Jones, 
Technical Director Committee on 
Structural Service, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, in “Make It of 
Zinc,” the official publication of the 
American Zinc Institute. Mr. Sul- 
livan proceeds to answer his own 
interrogatory in the following fash- 
ion: 

“He ought to know all about the 
service performance of the material 
in each of its many fields of utility. 
He ought to know on what ele- 
ments, qualities and characteristics 
these performances depend. He 
ought to have at his command the 
information with which the zinc 
salesman, who is a good salesman, 
is equipped. He ought to know 
enough about zinc to know that his 
decision to use it is the right deci- 
sion in the circumstances and can 
be fully justified. 


“Tt must not be forgotten that the 
architect’s service, his commodity, 
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is his ability, not only to create the 
beautiful, but also and equally im- 
portant, his ability to make wise de- 
cisions in the selection of materials 
and methods with which to give his 
architectural conception concrete, 
sensible form. 


“To be more specific, the archi- 
tect ought to know what is the life 
of zinc as a roofing material, for 
example, or in the form of gutters 
or leaders and flashings under vari- 
ous atmospheric and service condi- 
tions. He ought to know under 
what conditions zinc should not be 
used ; the presence of what impuri- 
ties will result in failure, and how 
the presence of such impurities can 
be detected. 

“Tt is not enough for the zinc in- 
dustry to assert that zinc is ever- 
The assertion is important 
but it should be made by the archi- 
tect for, what are to him, good and 
sufficient reasons. It should be the 
aim of the zinc industry to give the 
architect those good and sufficient 
reasons. The aim should be to make 
the architect a zinc salesman. 


lasting. 


“The architect ought to know 
whether zinc as produced today is 
the same material as that produced 
fifty or one hundred years ago, up- 
on the service performance of which 
the claimed longevity of the mod- 
ern product is based. Js there in 
connection with sinc, as with cop- 
per, a fractional percentage of im- 
purity which makes all the differ- 
ence between a material that will last 
indefinitely and one that will be 
short lived. 

“For instance: What causes the 
white incrustations that are some- 
times observed on zinc sheet and 
result in punctures? 

“The architect ought to know 
how to use zinc, how to apply it so 
that it will render its best service. 
Should it be used as tin is used, or 
as copper is used, or as lead? Are 
there any precautions to be taken to 
care for possible expansion and con- 
traction? Does zinc require any 
unusual or particular type of fas- 
tenings? Should it be permitted to 
come in contact with other metals: 

“The architect ought to know 
how zinc looks as a roofing mate- 
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rial applied in sheet and in unit 
form. He ought to be able to pic- 
ture a zinc roof and judge whether 
or not it will harmonize in color, 
tecture and form with the other ma- 
terials he is going to use. The arch- 
itect may be convinced that zinc is 
a lasting roof covering but to say 
to himself ‘I will use it,’ he must be 
satisfied that it will look well on 
the particular structure. As an as- 
set in selling zinc to the architect, 
I question the efficacy of the slogan 
‘The roof that’s always new’ be- 
cause probably the one thing that 
most architects strive for, particu- 
larly in connection with domestic 
architecture, is‘an impression of age. 
Probably the slogan was intended to 
suggest permanence only, but it 
does germinate in the architect’s 


mind this other thought and conse- 
quent reaction. 

“T will not attempt to formulate 
specific questions relating to the 
many other uses of zinc. The points 
made in connection with roofing and 
sheet metal work develop certain 
iundamentals which lend themselves 
to a general application. 

“So much for what the architect 
cught to know. Of equal impor- 
tance is how he ought to be told 
what he ought to know. Indeed, 
the amount of knowledge imparted 
depends largely as in the case of 
teacher and pupil, on the method 
employed. 

“In connection with publicity 
and direct advertising there are a 
few essential principles which can 
be briefly stated. They ought to be 


What Repair Man Needs to 


Automobile Radiator. 


E. E. Zideck Explains What It Is, 
What It Does and How It Works. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD by E. E. Zideck, Chicago. 


Lesson 2. 
How Water Keeps the Engine Cool. 


he made to circulate be- 


tween radiator and engine, en- 
ters the engine jackets cold or 
nearly so. It absorbs their heat. 
Heated, it flows back into the radi- 
ator. The radiator absorbs the heat 
from the water and radiates it into 
the air. Cooled water flows back 
into the jackets, heats up, passes 
into radiator, cools, again enters the 
jackets and again heats up, cools, 
and so on indefinitely as long as the 
engine is hotter than the: water. 
Questions. 

1. What does a Radiator based 
on the water circulating system do? 

2. What causes water to heat 
up? 

3. Where does water, in this sys- 
tem, get heated up? 

4. Why does it get heated up? 

5. Why is water made to circu- 
late around the engine? 

6. What business has water near 
the engine? 


7. Does the engine require water ? 
8. If so, what is its object? 


g. Is it necessary that the engine 
be surrounded by water? Why? 

10. Is every engine furnishing 
power to vehicles supplied with 
water ? 

11. Is there not a certain per- 
centage of automobiles without this 
water cooling system ? 

12. In what condition is water 
when it enters the engine jackets ? 

13. In what condition is it when 
it enters the radiator? 

14. Why does it have to enter the 
vadiator ? 

15. What does the radiator do to 
water ? 

16. What is absorbed by the radi- 
ator from the water entering it? 

17. How is the water when leav- 
ing the radiator? 

18. Is it the same water that came 
to it from the engine jacket? 

19. If it is the same water, how is 
it changed ? 
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recognized and set up as guide posts 
on the road to the architect’s inter- 
est. They are: 

“1. Assertive statements should 
be avoided. If claims are made they 
should be supported by the testi- 
mony of recognized disinterested 
authorities. 

“2. Every piece of advertising 
copy should convey some useful in- 
formation about the product—the 
more useful the better within rea- 
son. 

“3. Publication for mail distri- 
bution should not be larger than 814 
by 11 inches, nor smaller than 71% 
by 105 inches. If they contain in- 
formation which is intended for fil- 
ing they should be indexed on the 
cover under the A. I. A. Standard 
Classification.” 


Know About the 


20. What does the radiator do to 
the water entering it? 

21. What is left in the radiator 
when water passes through it? 


22. What is done with that which 
is left in the radiator after the water 
has passed through it? 

23. Does it remain in the radi- 
ator? 

24. If not, where does it go? 

25. What does the radiator do to 
water passing through it? 

26. What does the water do to the 
engine around which it flows? 

27. What is the detailed journey 
of the water contained in a radi- 
ator? 

28. Why is a radiator called a 
radiator ? 

29. From what does it derive the 
name ? 

30. What does the name _indi- 
cate? 

31. What other words may be 
used to designate what a radiator 
does? 

32. What indirect way is chosen 
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to make the radiator do what it 
does ? 

33. What does it do? 

34. What is the process by which 
the radiator does what it is intended 
to do? 


Write down YOUR answers, and 
when through answering each ques- 
tion in the best way you can, read 
them over BACKWARD, commencing 
with No. 34 and going back to the first 
answer you wrote. 

You undoubtedly will find it inter- 
esting to note INCORRECT answers, 
if any, which you have made. 

Correct them! Rewrite your answers 
so that there is NO contradiction in 
any of them! Learn them so you know 
them! 

Review. 

Do not commence the next lesson, 
unles you can answer satisfactorily the 
following five questions. Answers to 
these five questions should be written 
down on a piece of paper and mailed 
to us for correction. Corrected an- 
swers may be kept in a handbook for 
future reference. 


Questions. 

(a) What is a radiator? 

(b) Why is a radiator employed 
in connection with internal combus- 
tion engines ? 

(c) What service does the radi- 
ator perform? 

(d) How does the radiator per- 
form its service? 

(e) What is the course of the 
water contained in the radiator? 


(Another Lesson next week.) 





Detroit Sheet Metal 
Contractors Hold Meeting. 


The Detroit sheet metal contrac- 
tors held their regular meeting Mon- 
day evening, December 11th, with 
R. C. Mahone presiding, the occas- 
sion serving to introduce the or- 
ganization’s new secretary, D. M. 
Marshall. 

A “Question Box” was the main 
feature. Among the general sub- 
jects discussed was that of “book- 
keeping.” Frank Ederle, Adam 
Martin, Harry F. Rhodes of Grand 
Rapids and A. S. Albright of Flint 
were guests. 





L. D. Hold Buys Sheet Metal 
Shop in Oelwein, Iowa. 


L. D. Hold has purchased the 
sheet metal contracting business of 
C. M. Smith at Oelwein, Iowa. 
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C. G. Shewel Buys Sheet Metal 
Shop in Storm Lake, Iowa. 


C. G. Shewel has bought the 
sheet metal shop and business of 
R. J. Peterson at Storm Lake, Iowa. 





Alabama Sheet Metal 
Contractor Passes On. 


E. J. Wakeford, sheet metal and 
plumbing contractor, Foley, Ala- 
bama, and for many years a valued 
subscriber of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
passed away recently at his home. 
The business is being carried on at 
present by E. S. Randall, adminis- 
trator of his estate. 


Many merchants keep samples of 
cheap stoves just for comparison 
with the better class of goods. 
Where there is much catalog com- 
petition, this is a good plan, be- 
cause it enables a dealer to show a 
customer the difference between a 
stove made for mail order business 
and one made by a reliable manu- 
facturer to sell at a fair price. 








Notes and Queries 














“Burt” Ventilators. 

From E. A. Sharer, Verona, Wiscon- 

sin. 

Can you please tell me who makes 
the “Burt” Ventilators? 

Ans.—The Burt Manufacturing 
Company, 40 Main Street, Akron 
Ohio. 

Fireplace Dampers and Fixtures. 


From Samuel P. Hedges, Rochester. 
Indiana. 


Please give me the name of a 
manufacturer in Chicago that makes 
fireplace dampets and fixtures. 

Ans.—William H. Hoops and 
Company, 529-531 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address of Brantford Cutlery Co. 


From Young Hardware 
Bellevue, Iowa. 


Can you inform us where _ the 
Brantford Cutlery Company is lo- 
cated. 

Ans.—This is Butler Brothers, 
Randolph Street Bridge, Chicago, 
Illinois, who put out their cutlery 
under the name of the Brantford 
Cutlery Company. 


Company, 
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Address of Mason and Davis Range 
Company. 
From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 
310 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Will you kindly tell us where the 
Mason and Davis Range Company 
is located, as we desire to secure 
repairs for one of their ranges. 

Ans.—They are out of business 
but you can secure repairs from 
Peter Magala, 1411 West Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Transfer Paper. 


From Benedict and Thys, 
Wisconsin. 


Please advise us who manufac- 
tures transfer paper. 

Ans.—Emil Majert Company, ¢ 
East 37th Street, New York City 
and The Meyercord Company 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Address of J. Retterer Stove Company. 
From William A. Long, Franklin Tin 

Shop, P. O. Plymouth, R. 5, Frank- 

lin, Wisconsin. 

I should like to know where J 
Retterer Stove Company is located 
as I am in the market for repairs 


for the Burlington Heater No. 17 


Clinton, 


Ans.—This concern has been out 
of business for about five years, but 
repairs for the Burlington Heater 
No. 17 can be bought from the 
Northwestern Stove Repair Com- 
pany, 654 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Sun” Hinge Burner. 


From Charles Long, 123 South 9th 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Please advise me who makes the 
“Sun” hinge burners, used in incu- 
bators. 

Ans.—E. Miller and Company 
Meriden, Connecticut. 

Block Tin in Sheets. 


From Victor L. Morgan, Box 235, 
Manilla, Iowa. 


Where can I buy block tin in 
sheets ? 

Ans.—John J. Crooke and Com- 
pany, 1649 Warren Avenue, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

“K. and B. H. Company.” 


From James 
Michrgan. 


Please give me the name and ad- 
dress through your paper of K. and 
Bb. H. Company, manufacturers of 
the “Cut Sure” diagonal pliers. 

Ans.—This is the Kruse and 
Bahlman Hardware Company, 41¢ 
Pioneer Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wallington, Saranac, 
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Summary of Tests by British Heating Engineers on 
Efficiency of Ranges Contains Much Useful Information. 


Manufacturers as Well as Retailers of Kitchen Ranges Will 
Find Helpful Suggestions by Careful Study of This Summary. 


(This is the third and last of a 

series of articles on this subject.) 
Committee’s Conclusions. 

The Committee have arrived at 
the following conclusions as to the 
principles which should guide the 
construction of cooking ranges to 
secure fuel economy, so far as these 
may be applied consistly with con- 
venience and other considerations. 

(A) Resulting From Physical 
Tests—(1) Air should only have 
access to the fire through the grate 
bars; the fire should, therefore, be 
as completely enclosed as possible. 
(a) The furnace should be lined 
with non-conducting material ex- 
cept at any part where heat is re- 
quired to be directly transmitted. 
(b) The fire should have a mini- 
mum thickness of about 5 inches, 

(2) In-leakage of air into the 
flues and oven should be prevented, 
hence (a) loose rings in the hot 
plate and cleaning doors should be 
reduced to a minimum; (b) the 
cleaning doors, rings, and other 
parts of the range where leakage of 
air could take place, should fit with 
as air-tight joints as practically pos- 
sible; (c) the fit of the oven door 
should be as good as practicable. 


(3) Loss of heat through surface 
radiation should be prevented when- 
ever such surface is not required 
for cooking or heating purposes, 
hence (a) The oven door and iron 
plates on top and front of the stove 
should be lagged with non-conduct- 
ing material; (b) the flues adjacent 
to the faces of the grate, other than 
the hot plate, should likewise be 
lined with non-conducting material ; 
(c) only such area of hot plate as 
is required for cooking purposes 
should be exposed to direct heat. 

(4) For economy the hot gases 
should impinge on the bottom of the 
oven as soon as possible after leav- 
ing the fire, hence (a) the fire is 
better placed relatively low to the 


oven; (b) flues should be arranged 
so that the gases first pass under 
the oven and subsequently over it; 
top heat, however, is preferable for 
certain kinds of cookery; this may 
be provided for though it should be 
borne in mind that top heat is rela- 
tively expensive in fuel. 

(5) The fire should be immediate- 
ly under, and able to radiate directly 
up to, that part of the hot plate 
where the strongest cookery or boil- 
ing effect is required. 

(6) Ranges should be designed to 
burn coke efficiently as an alterna- 
tive to coal. 

(7) Appliances which combine 
several functions use considerably 
more fuel than would be required 
if each function were performed by 
a separate appliance. 

(8) The rising grate effects eco- 
nomy mainly by excluding the air 
from the top of the fire when the 
grate is raised. 

(B) Conclusions derived from 
Practical Tests —(1) High rates of 
oven transmission are rarely neces- 
sary; they make the oven too hot 
for ordinary cooking. 

(2) The practice of using the in- 
terior of the oven as a hot plate and 
conducting therein many of the op- 
erations commonly done on the hot 
plate, is sound and economical. - 

(3) Transmission of heat is facil- 
itated by placing the vessel on the 
bottom of the oven; there is a dan- 
ger, however, of the food burning. 

(4) An advantage of the mova- 
ble grate is that it allows cooking to 
be conducted economically with the 
grate on the top notch, and, by low- 
ering the grate, enables a toasting 
effect to be obtained, but at a great 
cost of fuel. 


(5) Uniform oven ‘temperature 
for a considerable period is desira- 
ble for certain operations, but a 
sharp rise in temperature is neces- 
sary for others, and a difference be- 


tween top and bottom heat is very 
desirable. 

(6) Small ovens are generally 
much more economical in practice 
than large ovens, but skilful man- 
agement is necessary to cook a large 
meal on a small range. 

(7) The height of the oven 
should be such that it is possible to 
examine the contents of dishes with- 
out removing them. The fireplace. 
and the hot plate should be at a 
convenient height. An inner door 
to an oven having transparent pan- 
els is a great advantage. 

(8) A hot plate should provide a 
wide range of temperatures and 
only sufficient space to accommodate 
all the vessels ordinarily required 
during the preparation of a dinner. 

(9g) Contact of the cold surface 
of a boiler with incandescent fuel 
is undesirable. 





Southern Stove Manufacturers 
Will Meet December 18-19. 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Stove Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held December 18th 
and 19th at the Vendome Hotel, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

As usual with the annual meet- 
ings of this splendid organization, 
there will be plenty of things stir- 
ring during the business sessions, 
and the Evansville stove manufac- 
turers who are hosts will see to it 
that the rest of the time will be 
fully as enjoyable as in past years. 

One face which will be missed 
at the banquet table the evening of 
December 18th will be that of the 
late Mayor Bosse of Evansville, a 
man of splendid executive ability, 
wonderful facility to place himself 
in the other fellow’s shoes and, 
therefore, with a keen sympathy for 
the man who had a streak of bad 
luck. Mr. Bosse, who died last 
April, was for years one of the 
guests of honor at the annual ban- 
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quets and always had something 
worth while to say to the stove 


men. 





Merchant Puts Message 
of Optimism in Ad. 

There is nothing like an atmos- 
phere of prosperity and optimism 
to give the prospective customer the 
psychological urge to buy. An East- 
ern merchant understands this feel- 
ing and capitalized it in a large news- 
paper ad headed “Be of Good Cheer, 
Everybody.” Why we expect this 
year’s holiday business to be the 
greatest in the history of our house: 


1st. Because we believe this coun- 


Continuous Demonstrationand “Plugging Away” 
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try has turned towards prosperity. 

2d. Crops are enormous, unem- 
ployment has been greatly relieved 
—mills and manufacturers are oper- 
ating on a vast scale. 

3d. The spirit of conciliation is 
in the air between labor and capital 
—between nations, and groups of 
all kinds. 

4th. Safe and Sane Spending is 
the expression of a finer sense of 
values and merchandise. Both con- 
servative and lavish purchasers are 
quick to appreciate a store which 
specializes in close to cost prices for 
its great assortment, giving in this 
way the values which the public 
wants. 


Sells 100 Ranges in First Nine Months of Y ear. 


This Firm Knows and Believes in Its Line 
for Everyone in Store Has One in Home. 


SHORT course in salesman- 
ship and merchandising of 
stoves and ranges is offered in the 
account of the methods used by The 


Paul & Ortmeyer Company of 
Evansville, Indiana. In response 
to a request from AMERICAN 


ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
this enterprising firm of merchants 
have supplied the account, and they 
modestly add that while pleased 
with their business they do not feel 
in a position to tell others “how to 
do it.” 

The Paul & Ortmeyer Company 
are in the business to sell stoves and 
ranges and furnaces and do sheet 
metal work and auto radiator and 
fender repairing. Just turn to the 
acompanying photograph and ob- 
serve how this firm tells the world 
what their business is. Not only 
the large electric signs giving the 
firm name and featuring their line 
of “Quick Meal” gas ranges, but the 
very modern store front is also 
utilized to feature the ranges and 
“Wise” furnaces. But let the Paul 
& Ortmeyer Company tell it: 

There is nothing about our meth- 
ods that is particularly brilliant or 
startling ; it is rather a matter of 
“plugging away.” However if any 


of our plans seem good enough so 
that they may help other dealers 
sell stoves, we are glad to submit 
them. 

We have only sold the “Quick 
Meal” line since January 1 of this 
year, but are featuring the line al- 
most exclusively. Up to Septem- 
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ber 1 we had sold over 100 pieces; 
that is, coal, gas and combination 
ranges. The remaining months of 
the year are our best months by far, 
and we expect to make a much bet- 
ter showing for the year. 

Our policy is to advertise regu- 
larly in the daily newspapers, which, 
of course, is necessary. 

In April we had a week’s demon- 
stration of gas ranges with excel- 
lent results. We are still selling 
stoves as a result of this demon- 
stration. 

On our floor we display a com- 
plete line of coal, gas and combina- 
tion ranges. The average buyer, 
we think, is impressed if a full line 
is displayed. We keep the stoves 
clean and trim at all times. Polished 
tops are “polished.” 

One or two gas ranges on the 
floor are always connected for dem- 
onstration purposes, and we always 
have at least one “Quick Meal” 
range attractively displayed in our 
windows. 

On glass shelves above the gas 
ranges (towards the front of the 
store) we have a big display of 
“Lorain” oven canned fruits and 
vegetables. No woman entering the 
store fails to be interested in this 
display, which gives us an oppor- 








To Save Money—Can Vegetables Now! 


—no heat or drudgery if you do it the easy Quick Meal way 
See Our Line of 


QUICK MEAL GAS RANGES 





y To can 
PEACHES 


The easy Lorain way 
Scald 1 6? 2 min- 


utes to loosen skins 
Dip- quickly tn cold 
water, skin and 
halve, removing 
tones if you wish. 
F.ll jar with boiling 
water ‘or syrup 
Syrup should be 1 
part sugar to 4 parts 
water Put scalded 
rubbers in place, ad- 
just lids loosely. Put 
jars in oven, set Lo- 
rain wheel at 120 
deg. for one hour 
Remove jars when 
clock rings 








Quick Meal Gas Ranges with 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulators 
as low as $70.00 


with 


OVEN HEAT AECULATOR 

The Lorain Oven Heat Regula- 
tor automatically keeps your gus 
oven at any one of 44 different 
temperatures, When you light 
the oven burner, simply set the 
red wheel at the heat you want. 
The oven will stay. at that uni- 
form heat regardless of changes 
in gas pressure. 

By preventing inaccurate or 
varying oven heat, Lorain makes 
every baking successful. No 
more “unlucky” days. Lorain 
enables you to cook an entire 
meal at one time in the oven, 
without “pot-watching”. It makes 
home canning easier and better 
Own a Lorain-equipped Quick 











21 Main 





THE PAUL & ORTMEYER CO. 


Meal Gas Range now! 


Cash or Credit 








Advertising in Daily Newspaper Is Necessary, Says The Paul and Ortmeyer 
Company. Reproduction of Ad in Evansville, Indiana, Courier. 
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tunity of explaining the uses of the 
“Lorain” and the “Quick Meal” 
oven. 

We have a large “Quick Meal” 
electric sign on the front of our 
building, which we 
splendid investment. 

Soon after a “Quick Meal” range 
is delivered we call on the pur- 


consider 


0.:0 


thing about the “Lorain” and wants 
to know more. 

Also “Quick Meal” goods are 
“different” from the average; in 
a class to themselves, as it were. 
When showing “Quick Meal” goods 
the salesman has so many distine- 
tive features to show; so many ex- 
clusive points of construction, fin- 


PAULs ORTMEYER 


Gieome es n  RB, 
& 











Electric Sign Advertising Which The Paul and Ortmeyer Company of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Call “a Splendid Investment.” 


chaser, see that the oven heats to 
proper temperature and again in- 
struct them as to the many uses of 
equipped 
Meal” oven. That we take an in- 
terest in the stoves always pleases 
man 


the “Lorain” “Quick 


the housewife and gets us 
prospects, to say nothing of satis- 
fied customers. 

We do not make a house-to-house 
canvass, but we do go after pros- 
pects ! 

The Quick Meal Stove Company 
gives us most liberal assistance in 
the way of advertising matter, and 
the generous national advertising of 
the “Lorain Oven Heat regulator”’ 
is a wonderful help. Every pro- 
gressive housekeeper knows some- 


isk. and use to dwell on that he can 
fairly make the prospect “hungry” 
for that particular piece of goods. 
Finally, everyone in our store 
who sells “Quick Meal” goods has a 
“Quick Meal” gas range in his or 
We all know from actual 
experience what the stove will do 


her home. 


and how to get the desired results. 
Consequently we are able to tell the 
customer what can be done with the 
stove, how to do it and why. In 
fact, a friend of ours—a traveling 
salesman—tells us that we are 
“Quick Meal” nuts, which we con- 
sider a complimert. 





Heaven never helps the man who 
is a victim of that tired feeling. 
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RECORD 


First Gas Stove Used 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 


The Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876 and_ the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 
imarked two important dates in the 
development of the use of. manu- 
factured gas in the United States. 

The first gas stove on record was 
used at the Centennial Exhibition 
hy a baking powder company to 
«lemonstrate cake baking. The first 
elaborate display of gas stoves was 
made at the World’s Fair in Chica- 
gc and marked the beginning of 
their popular and general use. 

At the time the baking powder 
company introduced the use of gas 
stoves, coal, wood and_ gasoline 
stoves were in general use. Gas 
stoves really did not become popu- 
lar or have much of a sale until 
after the exhibition by manufac- 
turers at the Chicago fair. About 
1895 the use of gas stoves began to 
spread and their use has increased 
steadily ever since. The first all- 
steel gas range was put on the mar- 
ket in 1901. It was not until I9gI0 
that the use of white porcelain 
enamel which has made the modern 
gas stove a thing of cleanliness and 
beauty, began. 

Today it is estimated that there 
are 7,040,000 gas cooking appli- 
ances, stich as ranges and gas plates 
in use, and gas cooks the meals for 
approximately 46,700,000 persons 
in the United States every day, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
American Gas Association. 


Store Costs Over 
Twice Pre-War Figure. 

Store costs at the present time 
are now 2% times above that of 
1901. Store costs is a good servant, 
but a poor master; they eat into the 
profits. Expenses have increased 
2% times since the figures given out 
for the conduct of department 
stores in 1901. During the same 
time the gross gained has shrunk 
while from this gross gain must be 
taken numerous incidentals, thereby 
lowering the actual net profit to 
rather small figures nowadays. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


Germans Said to Be 
Copying U. S. Hardware. 

About 2,000 tons of hardware are 
used annually in the Island of Sicily. 
The greater portion of this amount 
!s imported direct from Germany. 
United States or Continental Italy. 

American manufactures sold there 
consist chiefly of safety locks, 
hinges, bolts, files, fittings, safety 

sandpaper and _ abrasive 
Germany, according to a re- 


razors, 
cloth. 


port to the Department of Com- 
merce from Consul E. |. Nathan, 
Palermo, is making a serious effort 
to capture the Sicilian trade, and 
their articles, on account of the high 
opinion in which American §hard- 
ware is held here, are now being 
made along American lines and in 
such articles like locks, hinges, and 
bolts, they are considered by the 
local trade to be excellent 
tions. 


imita- 


Apply These Dividend Hints to Get the Most 
Out of Your Retail Advertising. 


Harmonize Your Stock Display, Your Window Designs, 
and Your Printer’s Ink, Says Merchandising Expert 


OW to make the most out of 
retail advertising is a problem 
that confronts every merchant. The 
feeling that one is doing too little, 
or too much, is ineffective and scat- 
tering, is ever present. The problem 
is never the same for any two mer- 
chants. And there are no series of 
hard and fast rules to lay down. 
But the intelligent and thoughtful 
merchant will find many happy and 
inspirational leads from the sugges- 
tions of Edward Barr of the St. 
Paul Association, in a special mes- 
sage on realizing goodly dividends 
upon the dollars invested in business 
creating publicity. For the last two 
years Mr. Barr has traveled exten- 
sively in Wisconsin, the Dakotas 
and Northern Iowa, talking with 
merchants and exchanging ideas. 
His special message to merchants of 
this territory, as published in a 
Northwestern publication, is adap- 
table everywhere goods are sold. We 
quote in part: 
You hear a lot of talk about con- 
necting up with advertising. How 
many of you can define what people 
mean by that? They are talking a 
foreign language to you and me. It 
is‘a general proposition that most of 


us cannot get at and analyze, but | 
think I can explain my view so that 
you will understand it as I do. 


Synchronize your advertising, 
harmonize it, get it to working to- 
gether so that you have team-work, 
that is, among the manufacturer’s 
advertising and your own windows 
and counter displays and_ stuffers 
that go out through the mail to your 
customers, and the copy that goes 
in your local newspaper, so that 
there is perfect harmony and they 
are pulling together at the same 
time. 

That ought to be simple. It is 
not only simple but it is good busi- 
ness. It is such good business that 
the men who do it are succeeding, 
and those who do not do it are 
generally second or third or fourth 
rate in their town. You can see it 
all up and down this state. 


In order to advertise successfully 
you need two things. One is knowl- 
edge—knowledge of your market, 
of your goods, of yourself, of your 
store and its possibilities, of the 
people’s efforts, and knowledge of 
the folks you are dealing with. You 
must have knowledge of all these 
things and, secondly, you need a pile 


of patience because you can never 
accurately estimate what advertis- 
ing does for you. All you know is, 
that if you do not advertise con- 
stantly, year after year, you might 
as well not be in business. 

Get knowledge. Learn more about 
your town. You need not pay a 
man $300 or $400 to come in and 
make a survey and give you a cut 
and dried form that will show just 
how much you can secure from 
your activities in your town. You 
can make such a survey yourself, 
with the aid of your own Civic and 
Commerce Association. You can see 
how you score up alongside of the 
other towns in your section of the 
world. You can go ahead and make 
a survey of your own prospects for 
business. 

You need to have some know!l- 
edge of what advertising really is 
and what it is not. We have a lot 
of people who believe that advertis- 
ing is putting the store name on 
10,c0o0 pencils and peddling them 
out around the country free. I was 
in a small factory the other day 
talking with the proprietor about 
advertising. He said to me, “I have 
spent all my money for advertis- 
I said, “Where is it? | never 
heard of you until today.” He said, 
“I spent it for advertising and it is 
all in here. It hasn’t been used 
vet.” And he took me into a back 
room and there he had $30,000 
worth of trinkets that he had bought 
from novelty concerns—not a bit of 


ing.” 


it that could be sold—all printed 
with his name on—he couldn't sell 
a nickel’s worth of it. I said, “Why 
don’t you send them out?’ And he 
said, “I haven’t the money.” He 
had tied up his appropriation in 
stuff he couldn’t send out in his 
present condition. It 
wouldn't pay its board. 

There are three big things, and 
not much more in retail advertising 
—your windows (or your store 
front), how vour stocks are ar- 


financial 
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ranged inside your store (your 
counter displays), and printer’s ink. 
There isn’t anything else that 
amounts to a tinker’s dam in adver- 
tising. There is no other advertising 
of a chargeable kind that does you 
good enough to count. 

There is also a kind of non- 
chargeable advertising which works 
against your interests. For instance, 
1 know a man in the general store 
business in southern Minnesota who 
charged a farmer $1.25 for a com- 
mon garden rake that cost him 48c. 
The same rake was on sale down 
the street for 85c, as I remember. 
This merchant wanted $1.25 for it. 
The farmer said, “I don’t want to 
pay that much, when I can buy it 
down the street for 85 cents—from 
a man I have never done business 
with.” The merchant said, “That is 
the price—you can take it or leave 
it.” The farmer said, “I will leave 
it,” and out he went and with him 
went all the chance of ever selling 
that man a bill of staple hardware 
or a piece of goods or a suit of 
clothes, or a washing machine or a 
cultivator or a single piece of farm 
machinery in the future. He was 
done right then and there. There is 
negative advertising, and there is 
plenty of it still being done up and 
down the country, and we know it. 

I have heard many merchants say 
that the retail business has been 
indicted by the public. That is per- 
fectly true, but seems to me that 
we can overcome that by convincing 
the public that we are right, that we 
are honest, that we are on the level 
and that we do not charge too much. 

Tell them occasionally what the 
profit actually is on goods; it will 
surprise them, especially when you 

_ show that the profit must be figured 
as so much of the selling price, in- 
stead of so much over the cost 
price. I have been very much sur- 
prised this year by the lack of 
knowledge among retail merchants 
of how profits should be figured. In 
a number of group meetings we have 
discussed this, and I was surprised 
to learn how many men have be- 
lieved that if the cost price was $2 
and selling price $3, they were mak- 
ing 50 per cent. You would be sur- 


prised to know how many retail 
merchants are figuring their busi- 
ness that way. Then they wonder 
why profits elude them at reckoning 
time. 

Just one other thought for you. 
When you make your advertising 
appropriation for the year, whether 
it is 2 per cent or 3 per cent, or if 
necessary, 10 per cent, start high, 
and you may find that the volume 
of sales will bring down your adver- 
tising ratio. Then you are aiming to 
get somewhere early in the year, 
you are going to earn a definite 
number of sales in a certain line, or 
you are going to earn a definite 
amount of good will; you are going 
to make a certain number of friends 
and get them in your store. 





Window Display Contest 
Stimulates Better Ideas. 

Every window trim ought to be 
good and every good window trim 
ought to be photographed. 

This is the main idea underlying 
the annual window display contest 
conducted by AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HaArpware Recorp, which is 
now on and will continue to April 
I, 1923. 

Probably your Christmas window 
is a winner. Well, photograph it 
and send it in, according to the 
terms of the contest. But take this 
tip. About a month later take out 
the photograph and study the weak 
points of the design. Then start 
in and create a new design that 
will make the special Christmas 
window a back number. 

Remember it costs nothing to 
enter the contest, and you may send 
in as many designs as you wish. 
Only observe these rules: 

The window display must be 
photographed, and the display may 
be made up of goods from any of 
the following lines: General hard- 
ware, machinists’ supplies, builders’ 
hardware, automobile supplies, 
sporting goods, fishing tackle, house 
furnishings and paints, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, stoves, ranges, warm 
air heaters, sheet metal or kindred 
lines. 

The photograph, together with 
description of how the window dis- 
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play was arranged and the materials 
used, may be sent by mail or ex- 
press, charges prepaid, and must 
reach this office not later than April 
I, 1923. 

Each photograph and description 
must be signed by a fictitious name 
or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be placed within a sealed 
envelope containing the real name 
and address of the contestant, this 
sealed envelope to be enclosed with 
the photograph. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE REcorp reserves the right to 
publish all photographs and descrip- 
tions submitted in the contest. 

Four prizes, totaling $100, are to 
be awarded for the entries adjudged 
the most meritorious. These are; 
first prize, $50; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $15 and fourth prize, 
$10. 





Can Your Salesmen 
Answer These Questions? 


... Where. the goods are, so that they 


may save time for themseves and 
for their customers? 

Which lines sell best and which 
show a tendency toward slowness ? 

How long each article has been 
in stock, so that they may in the 
interest of the store, sell those things 
which arrived first? 

Which lines you wish pushed, 
either because of profit range or for 
other reasons? 

The stock as a whole, especially 
as to price, size and shape? 

Why each article was made and 
what it is used for? 

Where it was made and if it is 
up-to-date in style? 

How it was made and particu- 
larly whether there are any proc- 
esses of manufacture that make it 
particularly desirable? 

What it is made for? Do the 
raw materials used especially recom- 
mend it and why? 

What will it do—beautify, pro- 
tect, be durable, comfortable. or 
convenient ? 





A pessimist always looks as 
though he were afraid it would cost 
him a few cents to look pleasant. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 


Live Santa Claus at Work. 

When the Sumner Company, 
Ltd., of Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Canada, decided to “put on” a 
Christmas window, they carefully 
considered one point which is so 
often overlooked and which just as 








Claus and everything in life size. 

The result is that the window 
gives a fine display of the jolly old 
saint, but nothing else. 


Which is to say that the display 


is a hundred per cent success as a 
reproduction of 


truthful Santa 


be noted that these articles are rele- 
gated to the background—that is, 
they are made secondary to the main 
purpose of the window, which is to 
display as artistically and in as 
great numbers as possible the “gifts 
of utility” as shown. 











Special Christmas Window Display Designed by Alex. Baillie for the Sumner Company, Ltd., Moncton, New Brunswick, 


often operates to hold down the 
Christmas window from earning its 
full value. 


That point is this: because it is a 
Christmas window, the designer 
imagines there must be a big roly 
poly Santa Claus, a life-size chim- 
ney, a gigantic pack—in short, 
everything that goes with Santa 


Canada. 


Claus, but there is no room left to 
display goods. And that’s what the 
window is for—to display and to 
sell goods. 

Here we have a window where 
there is a small Christmas tree, a 
Christmas chimney and an artificial 
Santa poking his head up through 
the snow-covered flue. But it is to 


This arrangement offered another 
unique possibility which was taken 
advantage of. A real live Santa 
Claus was employed to,attract inter- 
est on the streets, and like the Pied 
Piper of. Hamelin, he. used his 
ebullient presence to attract a throng 
of Gustomers to the store,-and then 
slipping to the window, he’ unob- 
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trusively changed places with the 
artificial Santa Claus, and proceeded 
to point out to the crowds outside 
the attractive articles in the window. 

The design was by Alex Baillie 
ior the Sumner Company. Mr. Bail- 
lie’s description was as follows: 

“This is a Christmas window con- 
taining a variety of articles suitable 
for holiday gifts. The Christmas 
tree, trimmed in one corner, had 
miniature electric lights which were 
lighted at night. The artificial Santa 
Claus in the chimney was replaced 
on two or three afternoons by a live 
one who walked down the main 
street attracting a crowd to the 
store and afterwards stood in the 
window behind the chimney point- 
ing out the different articles.” 











Coming Conventions 











Western Implement and Hardware As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Missouri, Janu- 
ary 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1923. . Exhibition 
in Convention Hall. H. J. Hodge, Sec- 
retary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas, January 23, 24 
and 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, Secretary, 822 
Dallas County Bank Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mountain States Hardware and Im- 
lement Association, Denver, Colorado, 
anuary 23, 24 and 25, 1923. W. W. 
McCallister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association and Exhibition, Jefferson 
County Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, 
January 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1923. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

West Virginia Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Huntington, 
West Virginia, January 30 and 31, and 
February 1, 1923. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
January 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1923. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Boise, Idaho, 
January 81, February 1 and 2, 1923. E. 
E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, January 30 and February 
1 and 2, 1923. G. F. Sheely, Secretary. 
Argos, Indiana. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association, The Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, January 31, 
February 1, 1928. W. A. Clark, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 209% West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exhibition, Feb- 
ruary 6 to 9, 1923, Omaha, George H. 
Dietz, Secretary-Treasurer, 414 Little 
Building, Lincoln. Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Flor- 


ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association, 
Norfolk, Virginia, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. Thomas B. Howell, Secretary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. George W. Kornley, 
Manager of Exhibits, 1476 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, ae, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ohio Hardware Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. Ex- 
hibition in the new Municipal Hall. 
James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, February 13, 14 
and 15, 1923. L. D. Nish, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elgin, Illinois. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Des Moines, 
Iowa, February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
February 14, 15 and 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Plan- 
ters Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, February 
20, 21 and 22, 1923. F. X. Becherer, 
Secretary, 5106 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota, February 20, 
21. 22 and 23. 1923. H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 21, 22 and 23, 1923. 
George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston. Massachusetts. 

New York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation Convention and Exposition, 
Rochester, New York, February 20, 21, 
22 and 23, 1928. Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Sessions and Expesition at Ex- 
position Park. John B. Folev, Secre- 
tary, City Bank Building, Syracuse. 
New York. 

Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Terre Haute, Indiana, Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, 1923. Leslie Beach, Sec- 
retary, Richmond, Indiana. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, Bay City, Feb- 
ruary 26. 27. 28 and March 1, 1923. 
Frank E. Ederle. Secretary 1121 
Franklin Street, S. E.. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contracters’ As- 
sociation, Sioux Citv. Iowa, March 14, 
15, 1923. R. E. Pauley, Secretary, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Convention, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, April 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary - Treasurer, 1819 
Broadwav, New York Citv. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
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ida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1922. John 
Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, Windsor Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 25, 1923. R. P. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. D. 4, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, 
May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. « 
Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, May, 1923. (Place to be an- 
nounced later.) L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argos, Indiana. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, covering Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
(Date and place to be announced later.) 
Walter Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 
701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 




















Arkansas. 


Ritchie Brothers will open a hardware 
store at Charleston. 

The hardware firm of Neelly & Smith 
at Searcy have dissolved partnership, 
Hubert Smith having bought the inter- 
est of R. A. Neelly. 

Twin City Hardware & Furniture 
Company of Van Buren has sold out to 
Joe Bennett. 

Illinois. 

Elmore & Blue Company, hardware, has 
been incorporated at Ava with a capital 
of $20,000. Incorporators are: George 
Blue, William R. Elmore, Pearl A. Wil- 
son, Oda F. Elmore. 

W. H. Madden of White Heath has 
bought the building owned by J. M. 
Branch at that place and will open a 
hardware store at that place about Janu- 
ary Ist. 

Iowa. 

Chas. DeGrot has purchased The 
Maurice Hardware stock at Maurice. 

Gus Ehlers of Lyons has purchased 
the building at 104 Second street from 
H. C. Hansen. He has opened a hard- 
ware store at that place. 

Peter Koster will open a hardware 
store at Doon. 

Indiana. 

Earl Huffman will open a hardware 

store at Newcastle. 
Michigan. 

At Ortonville, M. L. DeLano has taken 
over the hardware stock of Scott Ken- 
drick. 

Minnesota. 

The Hawley Hardware store and the 
Webb Winger Hardware store of Sand- 
stone have been destroyed by fire. 

Nebraska. 

Sherman Brothers of Allen have pur- 
chased the Travers Hardware & Furni- 
ture store at that place. 

South Dakota. 

Will Carroll has purchased the S. O. 

Lewis Hardware store at Dallas. 
Wisconsin. : 

B. F. Wolk has purchased one-half in- 
terest in the Minocqua Hardware Com- 
pany at Minocqua. 

The Masik Hardware store has opened 
at 1313 Yout street, Racine. 


Retail Hardware Doings | 





. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


The most commendable feature 
of the ad prepared by the Pierce 
Hardware store of Edenburg, Indi- 
ana, and published in the local 


page, gives 100 per cent illustration 
value, showing plainly the position 
of the ovens, the hot water heater, 
the fire boxes, the door drops, etc. 





a - -d 
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When You Buy Yonr Range Buy 
A Copper Clad 
Copper Lined, Cant Rust Out, All Malle 
able, One Piece Base and Double 
Pannel Doors. 


Pierce Hardware. 





press, is the large and striking cut 
of the article to be merchandised: 
to wit, a Copper Clad Malleable 
Range. 

This bold and clear-lined cut, as 
shown by the reproduction on this 


The housewife who likes this “first 
impression,” and is at all in the 
market for a range, is likely to be 
prompted ‘to visit the store, and 
there it is up to the salesman to point 
out the particular selling points 


which only personal inspection can 
satisfy. 

The reading matter below the cut 
betrays two or three typrographical 
errors, which careful proofreading 
might have eliminated. 

x x 

“Our Big September Sale” is the 
catch-line for an advertisement by 
the United Supply Co. of 
wick, Georgia, which shows much 


3runs- 





Our Big 
September Sale 


| Means much’ to you if you act 
quickly for there are only a few 
days left to enjoy big savings on 
goods bought fram our big stock. 


Its a real nice fact when we say 
that all our profits are given away 
j} during this sale and all we ask is 
a chance to prove it. 


Think of buying seasonable goods 
at wholesale price. An unusual op- © 
portunity you can’t afford to miss. 





Heaters Gas Stoves Ranges 
Enamel Wear Paints Guns 
| Ammunition Fishing Tackle ' 
Boat Fittings Boat Material : 


United Supply 


Co. 
Hardware Headquarters 


= —-. 


2 








more effectively in the original size 
of three columns by 16 inches than 
in the reduction. It also calls at- 
tention, however, to the fact that it 
was not through lack of space that 
the advertisers neglected to clinch 
their strong and well put selling 
talk. A store which is giving away 
its profits undoubtedly could an- 
nounce some prices which would be 
more alluring. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


Active Business for 1923 
Seen in Non-Ferrous Industries. 


With prices firm to strong and 
with considerable contracting for 
first quarter requirements, particu- 
larly of copper, there is every indi- 
cation in the non-ferrous metals 
market that the first half of 1923 
will be a period of active business, 
and with this as a general convic- 
tion in the metal industries buying 
and producing programs are being 
made accordingly. 

With the automobile lines active, 
as well as the building trades, a sus- 
tained demand is seen. 

Electrolytic copper is now firmly 
established at 14 cents or above. 
Lead is easy at 7.10 to 7.15 cents, 
and zinc is steady at 7.20 to 7.25 
cents, East St. Louis. Tin has been 
erratic, with closing prices around 
$37.37 to $37.50. 

Copper. 

Buying of copper by domestic 
consumers continues fair at 14.00c 
delivered for shipment over the next 
three to four months. Moderate 
orders are also coming from abroad 
where the market is slightly easier 
in tone but, because of the advance 
in sterling exchange, the equivalent 
c.i.f. prices are higher than at any 
previous time in the last few 
months. 

Fabricators have large orders on 
books and have been covering their 
copper requirements, thereby dem- 
onstrating their confidence in the 
14c market. The reported acquisi- 
tion of Chile by Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., thereby removing the 
competition of the lowest cost pro- 
ducer, apparently supplied the need- 
ed stimulus to the market. Export 
sales have been fair, despite an. ad- 
vance of %c in the export price to 
14.15c to 14.20c, c.i.f. foreign port. 


Zinc. ! 


The market is quotable at 7.20c 
East St. Louis basis for prompt or 


December prime Western, but fu- 
tures into the first half of 1923 can 
be bought on a_ scale downward, 
and at the discounts now possible 
there has been quite a fair amount 
of future business placed by do- 
mestic consumers. 

An active export business was 
done the past week in slab zinc, the 
shortage abroad still being pro- 
nounced. Fully 3,000 tons were 
sold for export in the week ended 
Dec. 8. Domestic inquiry, partic- 
ularly from the galvanizers, has 
been slow and there are indications 
that a slight increase in stocks took 
place in November, due to increased 
production. Prime western zinc 
prices have ranged between 7.20 and 
7.35c, East St. Louis, the past week. 


High grade has been selling at 8.25c, ~ 


delivered. 


Lead. 


A rather easy tone is apparent in 
the outside lead market, but with- 
out anything approaching ragged- 
ness, the underlying conditions being 
quite stable. New orders for early 
shipment are not plentiful, but 
sellers have too much faith as yet 
in the continued needs over a fair 
period to incline them to drive the 
present market unduly. . 


Lead producers have been pressed 
to make deliveries under existing 
contracts, but new business is light. 
Offerings are equally light, so prices 
are holding steady. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co.’s official 
prices remain at 7.10c, New York, 
6.90c, East St. Louis. Outside mar- 
ket prices are at 6.97%c, East St 
Louis and 7.25c to 7.30c, New York. 
January shipment lead has sold at 
7.25c, New York. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouses quoted sol- 
der prices as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, per 100 pounds, $24.00; 
50-50, per 100 pounds, $25.00; 
$23.50; and Plumbers’, per 100 
pounds, $22.25. 


Tin. 

The tin market has continued to 
move erratically and to the bewilder- 
ment of the New York trade, which 
has been unable to gage the specula- 
tive trend at London. Fluctuations 
of £2 a day in London have been 
frequent, as the market there ap- 
pears to be well under the contro! 
of a speculative clique. Tin has 
moved upward from about 36c tc 
37.50c. Ninety-nine per cent has 
been quoted about Ic under Straits 
Demand from American consumers 
has continued light. 

The London bulls, led by Richard 
forced tin prices up again last 
week. Quotations in the domestic 
market showed a net gain of 1% 
cents at 37% cents for the earlier 
deliveries and positions Straits and 
Straits shipments. The far distant 
menths command small premiums 
The position of the bull operators 
was made somewhat easier by the 
gradual advance in sterling ex- 
change during the week which 
closed nearly 5 cents higher. 


Bolts and Nuts. 

Slightly higher prices for bolts 
and nuts are anticipated in the Chi- 
cago territory. Consumers are hold- 
ing off placing specifications for 
first quarter supplies and it seems 
probable the prices for this delivery 
will settle at about 5 points above 
the present discounts. In anticipa- 
tion of the lower prices the market 
is relatively inactive. Producers of 
bolts and nuts find specifications on 
last quarter contracts are being filed 
liberally. 

While in the same way some first 
quarter business has been placed 
on the books of Pittsburgh nut. 
bolt and rivet markers, this week 
marks the real start in efforts along 
this line. Large producers started 


Monday night to canvass their trade 
since inquiries were being received 
daily outlining first quarter require- 
ments. 


The last named discounts 
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This Is Why 
Copper Cornices 


Are Now Being Put Up 


ROPERTY owners have tired of paying for 
cornices made of inferior metals of which nothing 





but a rusty skeleton remains at the end of a few years. 


New work is getting Copper not only as cornices, but 
also for flashings, leaders and gutters. 


Cities are fullof theremains 
of cornices such as illus- 


trated above. Small wonder The new Jackson Heights apartments on Long 
that owners are demanding ; . i ‘ A 
Vn Island typify the way in which Copper is being used 


not only to obtain permanent protection from the 
weather but also for ornamentation. 


Copper flashings, leaders, gutters, etc., last as long as 
the building itself. Quick-rusting substitutes for Copper 
soon rot and hasten depreciation of property values. 


Now is the time to push Copper. Take advantage of 
our nation-wide advertising. 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 
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The box-like blocks on the Jackson Heights roofs are Copper and will have a 
Copper balustrade joining them as shown in the small sketch. 16 to 24 ounes 
Copper is being used. 
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are being used as a basis in these 
negotiations. Spot demand involves 
from a single carload up to a few 
hundred tons at a time: In connec- 
tion with rivets, the market seems 
to have settled to about 3.00c on 
structural and 3.10c, base  Pitts- 
burgh, on boiler rivets. 


Nails and Wire. 

Demand for wire and nails con- 
tinues excellent and some buyers 
are asking that shipments be held 
up until after Jan. 1, indicating a 
desire not to carry heavy stocks 
through inventory. On account of 
present deferred deliveries, ship- 
ments would be after July 1 in any 
event. Generally prevailing open 
weather is helping demand for wire 
Prices remain steady at 2.45c, Pitts- 
burgh, wire and 2.70c, Pittsburgh. 
for nails. 

Six to eight weeks seem to be 
the period nail buyers have to wait 
for deliveries even though nail 
plants are operating at 80 per cent 
say Pittsburgh reports. Other wire 
products shipments likewise are de- 
ferred, but the heaviest demand ap- 
While here 

postponing 
carloads of 


pears to be for nails. 
and there jobbers are 
purchases of mixed 
nails, wire and fencing, sizeable ton- 
nages made up of this character of 
business will be closed after the first 
of the year. 


Tin Plate. 

By the end of this week tin plate 
specifications for March output will 
be in hand from large can makers 
and other consumers, according tc 
Pittsburgh makers. This involves 
many thousands of base 
since food container manufactur- 
over 


boxes 


ers universally are sanguine 
prospects for tin plate consumption 
as are the manufacturers of general 
line cans. 

For that reason these specifica- 
tions for March delivery will doubt- 
less come unsolicited. Now and 
then a call is made on manufactur- 
ers for fair sized tonnages of spot 
tin plate for filling out purposes 
and because stock lists have been sc 
badly depleted it is impossible tc 
grant the desired deliveries. 

While large domestic customers 
have a preferential price, the regular 


“at prevailing prices. 


market remains unchanged at $4.75 
per base box of 100 pounds, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Sheets. 

With both Chicago producers of 
steel sheets entirely sold up for first 
quarter delivery, consumers in this 
market find no alternative but to 
purchase their further requirements 
from mills in the valleys or near 
Pittsburgh. 

Prices are nominally 
blue annealed, 3.35c for black and 
4.35, Pittsburgh, for galvanized. 
and eastern makers appear to be 
following the same schedule. 

Consumers in this district need 
more sheets than local producers can 


2.50c for 


AND HARDWARE 


RECORD December I6, 1922, 
furnish them and are placing ton- 
nage elsewhere. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $18.00 to $18.50: 
old iron axles, $24.50 to $25.00: 
steel springs, $20.50 to $21.00; No. 
1 wrought iron, $18.00 to $18.50: 
No. 1 cast, $16.00 to $16.50, all per 
net tons. non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 9 cents ; light 
brass, 5 cents; lead, 434 cents; zinc, 
334 cents; and cast aluminum, 14 
The demand for nearly all 
lines is heavy. 


Prices for 


cents. 


Orders for First Quarter Delivery of Pig Iron 
Pass Million-Ton Mark and Buying Continues. 


fated 
Melters Seeking Requiremenis in Chicago Market 
Find Market Firm at $28, with Advance Expected. 


A’ GREAT activity in the pig 
iron market carried forward 
this week, recent estimates of 1I,- 
000,000 tons being closed for first 
quarter now appear to be well with- 
in the facts. And much buying is 
yet to be done. 

New demands for iron and steel 
show up liberally and prospects for 
the first quarter of 1923 are promis- 
ing. With a heavy tonnage already 
on mill books to be delivered next 
year a good foundation has been laid 
for the future steel market. I|*resh 
tonnage at present is being taken in 
sufficient amount to replace ship- 
ments and this means at about the 
best rate in two years. 

A favorable aspect of the situatior 
is the greater confidence which man- 
ufacturing consumers especially are 
displaying in obligating themselves 
for material for forward delivery 
In some cases 
they are not able to get on mill 
books for all the tonnage they wish 
to engage. 

Heavy selling of pig iron in lots 
of a few hundred tons to several 
thousand continues in the Chicago 
territory, the aggregate being fully 
equal to one-half of the first quar- 
ter production in this district. All 


melters are seeking iron, and much 
is yet to be bought. There are some 
requests for contracts for the first 
lialf, but fuel uncertainty prevents 
makers quoting that far ahead. 
The market now is firm at $28, 
Chicago furnace, and an advance is 
expected shortly, as farther ton- 
nages are being chosen by sellers. 
Lots of 10,000, 15,000 and 20,000 
Fully 40,- 
000 tons of iron is actively on in- 


tons have been closed. 


quiry at the moment, and more is 
coming out each day. 

Milwaukee melters are inquiring 
for 10,000 tons. One Milwaukee 
user has bought 5,000 tons of foun- 
dry and malleable, and another 1.,- 
500 tons of malleable. Chicago 
users are inquiring for 1,800 tons 
each, and a third for 3,000 tons. An 
Indiana user is asking for 7,500 
tons. A furnace maker has bought 
5,000 tons. 


Lake Superior charcoal iron is un- 
changed. There is no demand. In- 
quiries are noted for 1,500 tons and 
400 tons of low phosphorus iron. 
The sale of 1,000 tons is reported. 

The sale of 200 tons of silveries 
at $35.50, for 3 per cent, Jackson 
County furnace is noted. 











as 
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PERFORATED _METALS 


a 





( : 


All Sizes and Shapes of Holes 
In Spool, Zinc, Brass, Copper, Tinplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 


EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING @ 


$g°610 NORTH UNION ST.~< 


NE w Y oo 





Be 











3 times more 
air exhaust 


with the AREX om, 


EN you install an AREX VENTILATOR 
you can guarantee the greatest possible exhaust 
and efficiency. It is storm proof. has no mov- 
able parts, is strong, rigid and light. Easy to install 
and it never fails. The Siphonage principle assures 
natural, even and effective ventilation. — 


You will have large profits and sales with the AREX. 
















PATENTELREY 


Write today for catalog and discount list showing AREX 
reasonable prices. 


AREX COMPANY 
Room 1581 Conway Bidg., 111 W. Washington St , Chicago, Ill. 





If You’ve Never Used 
Parker Hardened 
Sheet Metal Screws 
YOU SHOULD 


For it is the quickest, least expensive and most 
satisfactory way of joining and making fast- 
enings to sheet metal. 

You. punch a hole like this, leaving the parts 
to be joined upset, as you see it here. 

—and you fasten the two together by driving 
the Screw up tight like this, with an ordinary 
screw driver. 

Simple—isn’t it—and the joint holds like grim 
death— 





Let us send samples and prices 


PARKER SUPPLY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Branches: Chicago, Philadelphia, Springfield, Minneapolis 














AUDEEORERDEQUEGEQUEQECGREGEERROGEOGEGUECCEEGERGQREERRERERREREGRERRERRERERREEREEES 


povincansa BOILER HANDLES 


E make 

if “i a com- 

il lete line of 
RT oiler Han- 

dles. 

Also handles for 

Boiler Covers. 


Cut shows No. 
40 style. 
Let us send you 
samples. 








Complete 
catalog on 
request. 


— BROS. CO. 
229 to 237 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA- 


Warerooms and Factory: 100 to 114 Bread Street 1 
POU 


SUPEUCGGEGUGEGEDUEEREEAEGORGAEGSEGERRGREORORRORED 





INLAND 
COPPER 
ALLOY 
SHEETS 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Works: Branch Offices: 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago Heights, III. St. Paul, Minn. 

















REQUIRES ONLY HEAT 








~ CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201 Wrightwood Ave.,CHICAGO,ILL. 








Memorial Monuments 


Write for Prices and 
Illustrations 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Sheet Metal Ornaments 
and 


STATUARY 
1252 So. Vandeventer Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








PIG YRON. 
Chicago Foundry.. 28 00 
Southern Fdy. No. 
EP Pee 27 51 to 29 01 
Lake Sup. Char- 
OO scwteensees 36 16 
Malleable ........ 28 00 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 


TIN PLATES. 

Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $10 00 
x Kcankieens 11 25 
™xx Biccscsceess BS 
xxx ee 13 90 
(XxXxxX eee 16 25 
Ic ee 20 00 
1x ainda bared 22 60 
Ixx 0 ooe 9D 
Ixxx i, ee 27 80 
(XXXX ee - 80 50 


COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs... 20x28 $11 80 


Cokes, 200 Ibs... 20x28 12 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs...IC 20x28 12 35 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
| een per 100 Ibs. $4 00 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 


BLACK. 
ee See per 100 Ibs. $4 65 
oe eee per 100Ilbs. 4 70 
ae per 100lbs. 4 76 
eer per 100 lbs. 4 80 
Se per 100 lbs. 4 85 
Seek. Mees Maes ane per 100 lbs. 4 95 
GALVANIZED. 
we, Mv ake ¥s cuetcn per 100 Ibs. $5 10 
BHO, 18-88. ... 00% per 100 lbs. 65 25 
er per100 lbs. 5 40 
Me Madavacewene per100 lbs. 5 55 
WO Bl kos viccdser per 100 lbs. 5 70 
No. Deeieecséaana per 100 lbs. 5 85 
Pe Wks eehencawe perl100 lbs. 6 35 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
50-50 ..per 100 Ibs. $25 00 
Commercial 
ME i traieded per 100 lbs. 23 50 
Plumbers --Per1001Ibs. 22 25 
ZINC, 
et  vnterandees peed was 8 60 
SHEET ZINC. 

Cask lots, stock. ..c.cccccce 10%c 
Less than cask lots......... 11l%e 
COPPER. 

Copper Sheets, base......... 21%e 
LEAD 
Amerioan Pig $8 00 
Bee SO See ee Ae Ae 8 75 

Sheet. 
Full coils +-Per 100 Ibs. 10 00 
Cut Colles ..... per 100 Ibs. 10 25 
TIN 
oo eae era per lb. 40% « 
og. ER eee Pere oe 43¢ 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 


CESSORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
TBATtOR’S .cccccccceseccccece Net 
TEED 4 cecccecevdeeessees Net 
AMMUNIZION. 


Shells, Loaded, P 
Loaded with week r Powder 18% 


Loaded with Smokeless 
POWGGE ccccccesvcscocees 18% 
Winchester. 
a Repeater 
SEED sc eccscecscces 20 & 4% 
Smokeless" Leader 
icekeensnewaee 20 & 4% 
Black Powder smeeeven 20 & 4% 
UU. M CG 
Nitro Club ...ccccccce 20 & 4% 
ASTOW  coccccccvcescoce 20 & 4% 
<r 20 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7%% 
9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
° 11-28 gauge 10&7% % 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16........ 6c per Ib. 
ROMBOATA .cccccccece ° c per lb 
Millboard 3/32 to %....6c per lb 


Corrugated Paper at 


sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut ........eeee8 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns No. 4, d0Z.......++- $1150 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
iced andeareeinened -+-85% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in..... $15 60 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled..per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled “ 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 ” 35 
Harness 
SOGRMROR cccsccss per doz. $1 05 
a. Seer ee ne 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ..... - 1 60 
Patented ....... - 75 
ratch. 
No. IS. Socket 
Handled ...... per doz. $2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 

Pratt, list less........ 85-40 
No. 7 Stanley..... per doz. $2 25 
AXES. 

First Quality, Single 


Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
4 TR. BOF GOB. cccccsecss $13 50 
Good Quality, Single 


Bitted, same weight, per 
GOS. cccses SC coocccveeses 12 50 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
Universal. 
Sight Spring...... List less 25% 
Straight ... .List less 25% 
BARS, CROW. 
Steel, 4 £4, 36 Breccecscccees $ 80 
Steel, 5 ft i séeunences 40 
Pinch bars, 
SMH £0... B4 UWesccccccceres 
BARS, WRECKING 
VV. @ B. NO. . 18. ccccces 
VV. @ B. Ne.  B6.cccces. 
V. & B. No. 324........ 
VY. B&B BM Be cccccvccces 
V. & BB. Ne. SSG... cccccccce 





BEVEL, TEE. 
a eh s Rosewood handle, new 


eee ere ere Nets 
Stanley iron handle......... Nets 
BINDING CLOTH 
BIO wccvcddccccocedocesvesed 55% 
BASS cccccscccesccccccccces 40% 
Brass, plated ...cscscccccese 60% 
BITS. 
All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each $ 27 
Screw Driver, No.* 1, each 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each. 41 
Reamer, No. 100, each... 41 
Countersink, No. 13, each.. 20 
Countersink, Nos.14-15 each 27 
BLADES, SAW. 
Atkins 30-in, 
a eer 


6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 46 $65 40 


Wooden 
Patent 


BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 





BOARDS. 

Stove. 

26x26, wood lined 

28x28, ” ae 

30x30, a eT a 

26x26, paper lined.. 

28x2 4 “ 

30x30, ™ - 

ash. 

No. 760, Banner Globe 

(single) ......-- er doz. $5 25 
No. ae Banner Globe 


(single) ....... perdoz. 67 

No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 2 
No. 860, Single—Plain 

Pump 2 


ee 


BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 


Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and_ sizes smaller and 
BROTTOP .cccccccccccccces 0% 

Carriage sizes, larger and 
longer than %x6...... 40-5% 

Machine, %x4 and _ sizes 
smaller and shorter..... 50% 

Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4........ 76 
tove .....  1bedeeee ene 75-10% 

Mortise, eee 

ee, BOM oc cccccoscce +2225% 

Gem, erease plated..... +0225 % 
Barrel. 

0 are cre ee Net 

Wrought ..cccccecse caweave ” 

Wrought, bronzed ......... ” 

ush. 

TRONS. oc ccc qcescescssees Net 

pring. 

EEE ln ccsccnscccceesese ” 

Wrought, heavy ........+.+. 
Square. 

WOEEE ccccocccccccccccess ” 

BOXES 
Mail. No... 2 4 

Per doz..$18 00 $23 00 $29 00 
Cast Iron. 

POP GOB. .ccccccccccccvers $9 50 
Mitre. 

DROME OS  ccccccesecs Net Prices 

Stearns, No. 2..per doz. $30 00 

BRACES, RATCHET. 
¥. &@ B. Ma 366 8 Be. .ccss $4 654 
V. & B. No. 223 8 in....... 3 89 
VV. @ BB. We BEE GS BB. . cccee 3 55 
V. & BRO 82 BG Miccscss 3 02 
BURRS, RIVETING. 
Copper Burrs only......... 40-5% 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only..... Net 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 

brass —— lots— 

3%x3%. per dozen pairs $3 00 
4x4 = = 4 20 

Heavy “Bevel steel inside 

sets, case lots— 

06900004906 er dozen sets 7 20 
Steel bit keyed front door 

Sots, COCR .ccccccccccces 1 80 
Wrought brass bit keyed 

front door sets, each. 3 30 
Cylinder front door sets, 

SE -c.540cawneewseeeesees 7 60 

CALIPERS 
DOUDIO . cccccccccsccccsccces Net 
Inside and Outside.......... Ka 
Wim cccccccccccccscccscccee - 
- CARRIERS. 

ay 

Diamond, Regular...each, net 

Diamond, Sling...... ” aa 

CASTERS. 
Standard—Ball Bearing. 

Csr hOREVOCORO CENSORS 50 & 10% 
i ¢iadecaneteensesneqgases 40% 
Common Plate. 

Brass Wheel ........--++s: 15% 

—_ x ! “porcelain wheels, 

PR ee Te 50% 

Philadelphia Plate, new 

D  peeeeoonecuneneeeuons 50% 
PEREGO ccccccccececeecses 40% 


CATCHERS, GRASS. 


No. 1608.........-. per doz. $12 25 
WO. WGBeciccccces SS 14 01 
CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 Ib. cans, net $ 45 

10 Ib. cans, 90 

= ~ 38 Ib. cans, oe 638 l60O 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans ” 45 
POOSTR.. c cccccccs per 100 Ibs. 7 51 


CHAINS. 
Proof Coil, %” 100 Ibs. -f 8 75 
Weldless Coil, ...... os 50-5% 


Electric Cow Welded Ties, 


No. 00, 4%, per doz...... 2 86 
Safety. 

12 yds., per bOx.......-..; 76 

500 ft. spools, per ft. 02 

CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 

WORD cccodecsecces per gro. $2 00 
it c.eneckedan ene ” 2 00 
TEO.. scecccenevece wg ~ 2 
Common White 

School Crayon... “ - 0 30 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
uan'e Complete Rev. & 
t. 


en 0% 
Iwan’s iron. Mountings only. .35% 


ECK, DOOR. 

Geette .cccssccscocee «+.«-Net list 
PUNO cccccccveccecsess Net list 
CHISELS. 

Cold. 
y & B. No. 26, % in., each $0 26 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., each 41 
Diamond Point. 

& B. No. 55, % epee 0 3: 
vif B No se, in. 0 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 

Round Nose. 
& B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 


V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 
Socket Firm 


e' er. 
Cape. 

V. & B. No. 50, % in..... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 50, % in...:. 0 57 
CHUCKS, DRILL. 

Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
Drivers. ..ccere List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
BOUND cccacncsesovesuses $6 00 
‘ CLAMPS 
Adjustable. 
BOSCO ccccoccecsoessoces 30% 
No. 68, Screw.....cccreoes 0% 
No. 100, Door (Stearns) 
scabies Ceewetenaws $22 00 
Cabinet. 
DET §=cccesecencceveensoes 20% 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar..List price plus 20% 
Carriage Makers’. 
BE <EMER. cccccsed per doz. $7 7 oe 
ee ree 14 
ee ee - 28 98 
ee. pieeakews ” 42 00 
ose. 
Sherman’s brass, %-inch 
BOP GOR vcccecsscocseue $0 48 
- ~“te brass, %-inch, per 2 ae 
ol = nel ae Siren eater egal 
No. 1, Adjustable 
(Stearns) doz. ....... $ 8 75 
CLAWS, TACK. 
Wood hdl. No. 10.per doz. $1 16 
Forged steel, wood hdl. 2 16 
Pn GEE «caceounce 3 26 
ED: Svteaunescequns a 50 
CLEVISES. 
OD wn cecwteesensasn 10c Ib 
CLIPPERS. 
ae (Ogcetan). 
PEPER ire ry ee $2 50 
No : rp por eeeeenye 3 26 
BP Be nccncnvcoesescesoens 4 25 
CLIPS, 
BO -cccedantinesesewae 65 & 5% 
Damper. 
Acme, with tail pieces, 
SP. GOR. ovcscetpecesceus 25 
Non Rivet tail “pieces, 
OOP DOR. ciccdesscessces 26 
Non Rivet CRIBS. cocccccds 90 
RE eee Terre 58 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
Lacquered. 
BROMOB cccscccece 5 6 7 
Fancy pattern, 

Der GOS. .ccce 65c T5e $4 00 
COMPASSES, 
Carpenters’ ...-seeececeeeees 15% 
COPPERS—Soldering. 


Pointed posing 





3 Ib. and peneenet - Der Ib. 40¢ 
2 vin 45c 
2 ” 48c 
1 - 55c 
1 7 60c 
CORD. 
No. 7 Std. per doz. hanks. .$10 35 
No, & “ ” ssc ¢ 11 95 
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Galvanized 





One Pass Cold Rolled 
Corrugated po 
Blue Annealed 


PRIME QUALITY at the RIGHT PRICE 






E. HAVE a large stock from which you can secure 
all standard sizes and gauges of sheet steel. Cor- 
rugated sheets, galvanized, black or painted. Write 
us today for prices on your requirements. We 
make prompt shipments. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FABRICATING STEEL SHEETS 
TO YOUR ORDER—ASK US ABOUT THIS SERVICE 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


West 19th Place CHICAGO, ILL. 




















CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES - 


When it comes to Galvanized 
Shingles, use Cortright Hand Dipped. 
They are first formed of prime roof- 
ing tin, and then coated separately 

in a zinc bath, receiving a heavy 


coating on both sides. 
) — Metal Roofing Co. 
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QUALITY & BEAUTY 
ART METAL CEILINGS 


AND 


SIDE WALLS 


QUALITY—only first quality material is used in 
making FRIED Y - VOSHARDT ART METAL 
CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


BEAUTY—is necessary for the complete and 
lasting satisfaction of your customers. 


Having one of the finest equipped sheet metal plants 
in the country and employing only skilled workers en- 
ables us to serve you with QUALITY goods having 
the BEST DESIGNS. 





ILLINOIS ZINC 
COMPANY 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
280 Broadway, New York City 
1331 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Ba. 


Smelters and Rolling Mills, Peru, Ill. 
Established 1870 


ZINC SHINGLES 
THE ROOF THAT'S ALWAYS NEW 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG No. 33 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT CO. 


OFFICE FACTORY 
733-737 S. Halsted St. 761-771 Mather St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















i's 


UNOOTMMANTTGTUUNETA ATLA LL 


C. G. HUSSEY & CO. 


Rolling Mills and Office, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


SHEET COPPER, BOTTOMS, ROLL COPPER, TINNED AND 
POLISHED COPPER, NAIL een RIVETS, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE, EAVES TROUGH, OWS, SHOES, MITRES, ETC. 
ae Cussiouses in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


MUNA LU 


i 








Terne Plate Specialists 
since the beginning of the industry in this country 
Let us quote on your requirements. 


THE J. M. & L. A. OSBORN COMPANY, Cleveland 
Sheet Metal Workers’ and Furnacemen’s Supplies 
































THE 


‘STANDARD | 


A Ventilator 


|S of the rotatable type and swings ab- 


solutely free in the slightest draft. 
The construction is scientifically correct 


and unusually strong. It works per- 
fectly in all kinds of weather and handles 
50% more air than stationary ventilators of 
equal size. Order from your jobber. Write for 
our catalog and prices today. 

Manufactured by 


STANDARD VENTILATOR CO. 


LEWISBURG, PA. 














ANNADTOENATOUOUDALLCUUNUUEVONEUGUANAUORLEODESLONEATSURHLEGTOOEOOLSOONTSOORONEET OU LEGEOEEL DHT 
. Plecker’s Galvanized Eave Trough and Casrumiand Resnding Cautienines 


Made of Costs no more 
Keystone Lasts Longer 
Copper Bearing Therefore 
Steel Cheapest 
= CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE Co. PEORIA, SLLINOIS 
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COTTERS, SPRING. 
All GIBOD co ccccccccccccccee SIH 


COUPLINGS, HOSE. 


Brass........++-+--per doz. $2 26 
CUT-OFFS. 
Standard gauge.....+...++++-35% 
B36 BAUBS....ccccccccece eee: 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 
Galv., plain, round or cor. rd. 
Standard gauge ...eeeeeees 40% 
SC GOUBO cccccccccccccccevse 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. 
Diamond. 
CPB acccccces ---per doz. $1 60 
Cast “American.” 
6 inch per d0Z........0.. $1 50 
aie ee peecesens Be 
= e SS  saisannnees 3 60 
oe oe DS lpabensae -- 5 40 
— = . . scaennne “<< oe 
= " - sssvecsnew Se OO 
Check. 
FT Gaeh, ERERececccvcace --$1 00 
ee.  gétowesen . 1 25 
. = . eens svecces & 
= °* ©  6es48eseues wo 2 
1 = w. steereneeeean 2 25 
Steal Hot Air. 
8 inch per doz be cebeseenn $2 50 
‘Aauseeeds 2 76 
— = eS 6 6Sseneesend 3 00 
—. = - 6PgceeR cose OO 
| ee © 7£acscecces OC 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole, 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft. Handle...per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle...perdoz. 36 00 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
BOP GOS. ccces ssevecevces 86 @ 
DRILLS. 


Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 


%, 5/16 ane %, each.....$ 26 
Te GBM ccccccccccccccece 36 
Be ME cuccctedcveecs<ees 54 
1k DL dese eten6ios<n6oes 81 
&'B. Star, om aon 
“5/16 and %%, each......... 33 
Te, GREE ccccces eeesedeens 45 
EE sinprekedadewaawes 69 
Bibs GE ccccesscscecesacs 1 06 
sien EAVES eves. 
Galv. " coinpedes. crated.. : 15% 
BOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


ELB 
Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne 
Plain Round or Round Corrugate 
2 to 6 inch, Std. gauge ..65 
2 to 6 inch, 26 gauge ....45% 
2 to 6 inch, 24 gauge ~- 20% 
BEGG cccvcceccesscceccecses 
> —~ tag plain or. corrugated, round 


t. 
Crimp. 


Std. gauge........ 65% 

26 Gauge Std. gauge.......45% 

24 hy e Std. gauge....... 5% 

orrugated. 

Standard GREE ccccccce + 60% 

De S6d0n0000¢sn00004 30% 
DT stssedateteseecescet® 

get GOGO cccccce as ++ 
BED Seceecsecceccevese 

Portico ” 


Standard Gauge Gendpeter Pipe, 
Plain or corrugated 
Not nested £ t% 
ELBOWS—Stove rc 
1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 


eee eee eeeee 


Doz. 

S-inch ...... $64006 00008 $1 38 

PE Sesches Seeuees es 
1 FANCH .nccpecescccvocccseves 1 98 
: Special Corrugated. 

Oz. 

ie aid ce ili ial she on idk made $1 27 

ROR FESS ea es. 
Uniform, Collar Adjastatte. 

PS Raa binrgeneewte oeoGh "6 

PE 669906006068 eeeeceses 1 98 

chite@oeudésnneenenes - 2 48 
WOOD FACES—50% off list. 

CING. 

Lawn fence, single space, 
PEE” “eécdeenen deneses 12 
wa fence, “single space, . 

BR Shier hegre 0 

Lawn fence, double space, 

EL, a/haeenimmadéaies coe 28 80 

Lawn fence, ‘double space, 
ET tue wes en ten dae iets 18 76 


Field fence, 26-inch, No. 10 
top and om 12 filling 26 50 
Same, 6 filling 3 
Field fence, 32-inch, No. 10 
top and bottom 12 filling 80 34 


Geena, © GUNG s cic ccccces 39 41 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American)....... 65-5% 
; > pg ieettes +60 candied 5-5 

eT 60 & 10% 

ise * Diamond ba 4eeke ee 50-5% 
EE eRe Daly 6.0.00.6.6.00 4 eal 60-10% 
Great Western ......... 60 & 10% 
Kearney & Foot........ 60 10% 
DL cv.vtecetses aes 60 & 10% 
eae ag dépdovoveeesdead 60-10% 
Ds cndceuneeeh cae sees 60% 
J. Barton a 50-10-5% 
Sy  execabuwaresdas wade ae Net list 
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FIRE POTS. 


Cayton & & Lambert’s 

ast of west boundary line of 

Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
—_, —_ Angele = ia 


Turner Brass Works. 
. 48 Kerosene-Gasolene 
Master Torch, 1 qt...... $5 40 
No. 48 Kerosene- -Gasviene 
Master Torch, 1 qt...... 6 73 
No. 95 Double * Torch, 
Gasolene, 1 Qt.....-+++- 6 95 
No. 30 Kerosene-Gasolene 
Torch, 1 at. (new line).. 6 48 
No. 33 Single Jet Gasolene 
Torch, 1 Gt....-ccccsceee 6 93 
No. 53 Pibrs. Furn. G 
_ Tank — Bulb, 7 0% 
No. “3 Plbrs. *Furn. Galv. 
Iron Tank with Pump, 7 
WH, ccccccccccccssccecs 
No. 66 Plbrs. Furn. 
Straight Side Steel Tank 
with Bulb, 7 pts........ 8 82 
No. 66 Plbrs. Furn. 
Straight Side Steel ‘wea, 
with Pump, 7 pts.. . 9 54 
Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal..... $ 6 75 
No. B Furn. ‘Kerosene, 1 A 


al. 
we 10 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 5 Torch, Gasolene or 


47 


a 


Kerosene, 1 pt.......- 7 92 
= a3 Torch, Gheclene, 1 ~ 
No. 86 * roreh, “Gasolene, i 

OE,  6006onnbenetseese -. 4 05 

GALVANIZED WARE. 
Per doz. 
Paie gcemgebien). 8-qt...$1 85 
10-q pekdseusbeeeseneas 2 00 
12- “at. babicitenenteunaes 2 35 
DE, ¢¢06000060006660.008 2 50 
Wash” on BOM Rewcvecss -. & 85 
No. ieians aaa ent 7 00 
No. eeeece Seen eee Cecesece 7 75 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
Stanley cecccsccccccccecs All net 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
re. 

Digstem’S cccccccccacccccss 25% 
GIMLETS. 
Discount.........-.65% and 10% 
GLASS. 


eee eeeee 


"84% 
Double. “Strength, A, all . 192 
Double Strength, B, all sizes, 85% 


GLUE. 

AUADEP cccccceccs per | Ib. se 
BD WIRE .nccccccees 
H..S. Amber........ ” $20 

Liguid. 

rmy & Navy vatncane 40% 
Le Page’s— 
BAR KE cccceccccececees 3714 % 

SUE ceeneeneeeses ---35 % 
Be OS” cccccccocccecoses 25 % 

GREASE, AXLE. 

Wood Boxes. 

PRASOPS .ccccces per gro. 18 +4 
Hub Lightning ......... 
Wood Pails. 
Frazer’s, “15 Ib., $1.00; 25 Ib., 
$1.50 each. 
Hub Lightning, 15 Ib., 90c; 25 
Ib., $1.21 each. 
HAFTS, AWL. 

Brad. P 
Common ......-. per doz. $0 35 
eg. 

Patent, plain top. - 60 
Patent, leather top - 80 
wing. 

COUSMNOM cccvecscs 93 24 
Patent ..cscccece = 65 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
All V. and B. Each, net 
0. 


Blacksmiths’ Hand, 90 
Dh itiisten hs tetenese oe 
Engineers’ No. 1, 26-0z.. 1 00 
Farriers’, No. 7, Chicccceee 93 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z 78 

Nail. 
ber wee No. 41, 20-0z., as 
Vanadium, No. 41%, ié-oz., 
GN we 6600565 edssenseces 1 45 
bas = B., No. 11%, 16-0z., 04 
Garden City, ‘No. 111%, 16- pe 
Tinner's Riveting, ‘No. . “3: 
i. MN. cheeteedWeencses 82 
Ghee, Steel, No. 1, 18-0z., 
ane aS poenee cnke 65 
Magnetic. 
No. 5, 4-08., each...... 712 
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HAMMERS, HEAVY. 


Parrier’s® ..ccosss eeebosews 20% 
Mason’s. 

Single and Double Face....50% 

— 

Agricultural Too 

in -inch, a. -per doz. $3 50 
Aug 

Common Assorted, per doz. $0 75 

es or mm % - able, Nos. 


& r doz 
pend ‘adjeetable. per set.. 1 35 
Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1. 
Hickory, No. 2. 
ist quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 4 50 


oo doz. : 00 
2 00 


Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
Assorted ........ per doz. 55c 
Hickory, Socket Firmer, 
Assorted ...... --Per doz. 70c 
Coal Pick ...... iesesndaene 40% 
PE GEE ccccesecccovnes 40% 
i. «chias duck ane per doz. $1 20 
Hammer and Hatchet. 

No. 1 per GOB... ccccccccces 90 

Second growth hickory, 

BOP GH cccccccscsceecs 1 40 
Hay and Manure Fork, Han- 
dies, amend and Ferrule 

anueseeeeeses es per doz. $7 00 
Screw Driver. 

MOMOTCOE coccccccccesses each 6c 
Shovel and Spade............ Net 
Soldering. 

Pee GE cw cwnseccscnces $2 40 

, HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 

Milcor Perfection Wire..... 25% 
Eaves Trough. 

Steel HRANSFETS ..cccccsccvcces 30% 
Triple Twist wire........... 10% 
Mileor Eclipse Wire......... 15% 


Milcor Triplex % 
Milcor Milwaukee Extension..10% 
Milcor Steel (galv. after form- 
Sem) EAE BOER « cessccsss 12%% 
Milecor Selflock E. T. Wire, 


EASE PEUD coccccccccccoeces % 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples. Net 
HATCHETS. 

Vv. and B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-0z....... $1 43 
Broad, No. 3, 32-0z....... 78 
Blalf, No. 1, 16-O0B....cce. 25 
Half, em © Beh cccevcs 37 
Claw, No. 1, 19-0z........ 31 


Flooring, No. 
Shingling, No. 1, 
Shingling, No. 


1 

1 

1 

1 
Flooring, ‘No. 1, 20-0z..... : 43 

1 

1 
Lathing, No. 1, 1 


Lathing, No. 2, 17-o0z...... 12 
Vanadium Steel. 
Half, No. 62, 22-0z....... $1 82 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 
9 TOW, 19-OB.ccccccccccs 2 29 
HINGES. 
Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, GOs. prs......cee-- 93 
= 2 gen ctasens 112 
a S 6 | ipeenkens 1 54 
= - ee 2 55 
Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 
G-Gaeh, GOs... POBiccccccccce $1 41 
” 7 maa wee 1 50 
. * po TIT ELITE, 1 85 
: « OF i caawewene 3 20 
HOES 
GOPGeD cccvccecsevsoccsoccescd vet 
HOOKS. 
Box. 
V. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 
Conductor. 
sepaener DOSED ccccnce 20-10% 
“Direct " Drive’ " Wrou ght 
Iron for wood or brick. 15% 
Cotton. 
V. and B. No. 8, each.... 24 
my- 
- and B. No. 1, each.... 26 
Bar Meat. 
V. and B. No. 26, %”, 
CBCH oc ccccccccccccces 09 
Vv. and B. No. 28, 4, 
GRE cccccccccccvescecss 16 
Screw Meat. 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro.. 6 50 
Butchers’ “8.” 

V. and B. No, 6, each..... 08 
V. and B. No. 8, each..... 11 
HOSE. 

Per Ft. 
%-in. 2 ply molded..9%c to 12%c 
SeeiR. COPE cccccocecs 8%c to 10c 
%-in. wrapped ..... 9%cto13%e 
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IRONS. 

Charcoal ....... per doz. 11 00 
Common, AAT ENS. per 

100 FBR cccccccccoes 7 75 
No. re Asbestos Saceneded $1 50 net 
™”’| ae, 75 net 
ace nickel sastea” 8 25 
Mrs. Potts.’ 


. No. 50 J. Enterprise, per set Nets 
No. 55 J, - - - 


No. 50 T, “Ae = 04 
No. 55 ?, Ld iT} oe 
E. C. Stearns.’ 

No. OA Corner, doz. sets.$2 50 
No. OB = ” ~~ ae 
JACKS. 

Wagon. 
Richard’s No. 1.per doz. $15 50 
Oliver, 
mnen snaesaneeee $0 60 $0 80 
Sab eete eee 0 00 
Standard, 
arr. $0 60 $1 00 
OT errr 2 
et Bae stonecene eeccececese 40% 
FEOE cccecsccsccocece saneene 40% 
KNIVES. 


Beet Topping 


ar ad 5-in ” Scimitar Blade, 
RQitesee hes aeReeaaied 25% 
California ee00cesceeses ° 25% 
Butcher. 
Se Handles, 6-inch 
Beech wood Handles, “7-inch 
BED wn eccneeeneneseceses % 
Beechwood Handles, *3-inch 
WERGO cccccece eeccveccces 25% 
Cooper’s Hoop ....... étewexs 25% 
Drawing. 
BtaMGare .cccccceses TTT TT 25% 
BESUIRRO cccccceccsecccs 25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 25% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket.......25% 
WUE OE bn cccesacceecossee 25% 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ 25% 


Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated....25% 
edge. 
CEES cocvecesesesoseds 25% 
eee BOR Be ccnsesscess 25% 
Putty. 
rv re reer re 25% 
REET wcvonescoveeseéens 25% 
Scraping. 
Booch "Handle Reosoconenes 25% 
RS (as 6 cee eéevevecnan 25% 
KNOBS 
Door. 
BEEGORE coccevess per doz. $2 00 
Porcelain ......<¢ es 2 00 
BEE seatvenenceens ad 2 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
CUGREOOM, POP Ghiccccccccces 28c 
Common, with Shelf, oe 10c 
Ph *sevesdeceshececedk®eequ 4c 
Challenge, 6 to 9 ft.: pinkeene 55¢ 
Se Oe Be Miadececaese beaned 60c 
LANTERNS. 
Per doz 
Monarch tin, hot blast..... $ 8 26 
Dietz No. 2, cold blast..... 13 00 
SE stcncebennceee 25 
Competition lanterns No. 0 
GEE te6ecerseccesvecess 6 90 


LEATHER BELTING. 


From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra heavy, on be soeeses 35% 
Heavy, 16-0z..... o00tsveees 40% 
Medium, 14%-02Z........... 40% 
pF | Per ee 50% 


LEATHER LACING. 


Cut, strictly No. 1......6+++-45% 
LEVELS. 
Disston, No. 28 Asst........ $22 05 
ve No. 18, 20 in., each 1 83 
~ No. 22, 24 in., each 2 40 
= Shafting, 6 Mhsscs 19 80 
es : = er. eum a 20 
” No. 1 Aast...... 76 
- No. 2 a neh ieee 2 40 
- 24-26 im., each.... 1 02 
" 28-30 in., each.... 1 00 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
Coppered ..... -per gro. $6 00 
BIBER sccéccccese 4 75 
Transom. 
PaPGEMS ccccce eee ee 55% 
LOCKS. 
Door. 
No. 60 Stearns. -Per doz. $11 00 
No. 80 ad 20 00 
, MALLETS. 
—~ 
bre Sei, No. 2, per doz. a 60 
No. 3, 5 50 
” No. 3% = 20 50 
Round Hickory 
vheeeonee per doz $3 00— 5 00 
Tinners’. 
en MUTT per doz. $2 25 
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VESUVIUS “Duck” it, When 


Blow Torches and Stoves It’s Red-Hot 


have an extremely ¢ = 
powerful flame. == 7 
They are made of — ‘ 

the best material 





that can be obtained 
and their construc- 
tion insures long 
serviceability. 


Write for Descriptive 


Circular Today 
For uasvline For Coaloil 


QUICK MEAL STOVE CoO. 


Div. American Stove Company 


825 Chouteau Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








A test that would 
shatter any other 


Blow Torch made. 


Our circular tells why. 


(THE TURNER BRASSWO 


OAK STREET 





HUI CETL iN 


‘‘Every User a Satisfied User’’ 


DOUBLE BLAST 


Gasoline Burning 


FIRE POTS 


You waste no heat or fuel when you use them 
because the TWO hot blast flames are forced to 
the center of the burner. The fuel always 
burns with a blue flame. 

Our Ne. 25 DOUBLE BLAST FIRE POT shown here- 
with is guaranteed to heat soldering irons 
TWICE AS FAST as any other fire pot made, and 
with ONE-HALF the gasoline the others use. 

This is an excellent fire pot and one that 
will stand up under hard use. We would 
be glad to give you more information and 
prices on this and other models. 


Write for our illustrated catalog today 


No.25 NOUBLE BLasr DOUBLE BLAST MFG.CO. You Should Order NOW 


“ — s 
F Tinners’ Fire Pot NORTH CHICAGO, ILL your requirements of torches and furnaces for the coming 
Sven HH ananayunyNnnaNNNUNNN HuunUnannsaunanggnngunsnennsvenceceunqentaenaytat MT} winter. When the cold weather arrives you will then have 
a stock on hand, thereby enabling you to give your customers 
satisfactory deliveries. 

During the winter there is usually a shortage of torches and 
furnaces. This is due to the unlimited number of orders 
Placed with the manufacturers. You, of course, know that 
orders are filled in order of date received. 

Then again, if you do not order far enough ahead, the tools 
cannot reach you in time when shipped by freight. Don’t for- 
get, exorbitant express charges cut deep into your profits. 
We now have in stock a full line of “ALWAYS RELIABLE” 
torches and furnaces which is ready for immediate delivery. 
Place your stock order now and insure delivery. 


Most jobbers stock our line. Others will gladly order for you. 


OTTO BERNZ CO., Newark, N. J. 


PLENTY OF PEP 





























LLAAAMDADD AALAND ALA YEOMAN SNAP 











The unvarying de- 
pendability of Torrid 
Furnaces is one reason 
for their success. They 
are built to the most 
exacting standards and 
are always equal to 
their reputation. 




















5 No. 15 Much time and money is saved in using 
List Price $14.50 Each the No. 1 Improved Double Blunt Needle 
Fire Pot. It burns the modern fuel per- 

—-- fectly, either gasoline or kerosene, produc- 

Sold By Jobbers ih ing 300 degrees more heat than other makes, 

A pot of metal and pair of heavy coppers 

GEO. W. DIENER MFG. co. CHICAGO can be quickly heated. Gas orifice can not 
? be injured by forcing the Needle. It is 

cleared by using upper Needle, lower regu- 

lates the flame, Top Section is removable. 

The Ideal Fire Pot for either indoor or 





outside work. Jobbers supply at factory 
prices. Catalog upon request. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
10635 Knodell Ave. DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


Read the Wants and Sales Pages 





List Price Each $27.20 
Ask for Discount 

















**HOTTEST BUILT WITHOUT A BLOWER’’ 
Be wR peer cod bolt Moral Perneeet 
Will heat a pair of 14 Ib. Coppers in 5 Minutes. 


Pay for themselves in saving of Gas, 
Soldering Coppers and time. Will last a lifetime. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial—Write for Catalogue of Full Line 


CHAS. A. HONES, Ine. savowin, Zone 1StANb, nv. 











Pat. June 14, 1983 
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MATS. PINCERS. 

Doo 
National Rigid 104 5q@ All V. & B. 7 
ee ee 50% Carpenters’, cast steel, 

No.. 6 8 10 12 
MEASTRES. Each $0 43 $0 52 $0 61 $0 71 

Galvanized, doz..........-+-- Nets Blacksmiths’, No. Masses 68 

Japanned, OZ. ...e..-eeeee: Nets PINS. 

anes. i per boxof5 gro. $0 95 
ee — Kersey 

caps, en preoen, outlets... 
DMM, cctccepastesteness ? PIPE. 
Galv. one piece “stamped. 140% Conductor. 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 

MOPS. Crated and nested (all 

Cotton, Star | aa Ends). ZAUSES) .+.- se eeeveee 60-20% 
pone A $40 00 i ss)’ s ae a Crated and not nested (oll se 

EEE. s6c0000s0s0keenn 16% % GAUZOS) «+--+ + +s - reece 2 
Parker ...cccccccccccecs 50&5% Square Corrugated A and B and 

Octagon. 
NAILS. 20 Gauge --....eeeeeeeees 65% 

Cut Steel ....... a ae $4 60 +} 65% 

Se cteue- Gece coeinaasen 4 60 26 m ‘evenevesawasand 65% 

Wire. 24 © iesaeeeeceeennes 65% 
PEO. .cevsesccecsseoees 3 45 

“Interlock.” 

Cement Coated. Grated and nested (all 
Dt See cccteeessaeeen 2 30 ZAUGES) we veeecececes 60-20% 

ae oy 55 & 6% Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Capewell peak he Silla: 15 , Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
DL:  ¢kstereeceeekes 55&5% more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
— iicscnneeaenten +4 ; 5% on application. 

DA as pamela % ice ji . Per 100 joints 
e a nec . & 
gy Heads .....-.-.++... = SAME nc sceestececers 15 40 
a ree ’ 
Furniture.......... List plus ise a ¢ oe ~ 16 50 
NETTING, POULTRY 26 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 

“ : SEE cccucssuaseeceee - 18 70 

Galvanized before weaving...50~ 28 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 

Galvanized after weaving... .40% mested ...cccrcceseces coe 18 20 

28 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 

Nall Cuttt NIPPERS. REE icin da ceesnnctaade 14 30 
& B No. 30 78c 28 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
Donile Duty. ee isin DE a .0teeseasaneean 16 50 

30 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 
a » NO. 60........000.. 6c DE anénvndaeariannenes 11 00 
ee ae & 10 30 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
& B., No 52, each..... $2 bs MOSEOE nc cccccccccccces ee 12 10 
30 gauge, 7 inch E. C, 
H NOZZLES. EEE +06006scveocases -- 14 30 
one 
“ T-Joint Made up. 
pues apncevner doz. $9 ; = OS Pee per 100 38 50 
Furnace Pipe. 

ae wag OTUERS Double Wall Pipe and Fit- 

. CED cc ccccccccoeecees ° 
Brass and Copper......... 0% 
Sante Wall Pipe, Round 

Ph | EE 0&5% Pipe Fittings .......... 0% 
irene. 20&5 % Galvanized and Back Iron 
Coppered .. |. Boas Pipe, Shoes, etc....... --40% 

1. Mileor, galvanized.......... 40% 
Copper Plated.......... 70&5% 
PLANES. 

Can. ae. Stanley Iron Bench.......... Net 

Detmenies Pee per doz. $1 30 

a SE” aaemes 65 PLIERS. 

V. & B.....per doz. $7 26-11 (Vv. & B) 
° $ - Nut, No. 3, each...... —_ 
PAILS. ” No. 5, each...... . : 64 

Cream. “ 

14-qt. without gauge, No. 25, each.........+- 69 

16nCcrnsenn eee per doz. $9 60 Gas, No. 7, each........+-+ 56 
18-qt. without —, ae *« No. 8, each....... - 61 
20-qt, “without gauge, . - Ne. 18, GBER.cccccccces 87 

covcccccccccces POF Gos. 11 76 Lising or Crimping. 

Sap. ‘ BO. Be, GR c ke ceccectes 64 

-qt., ccee 
12 yb IC Tin per doz. $4 ee Button’s Pattern. 

Stock. No. 6 each......- eageees ° 61 
Galv. qts. 14 20 WO. 8 GRO. ccccecsccceecses 74 
Per doz. $9 75 10 1s 12° 75 14 50 Double Duty, No. 106...... 50 

Water 
Galvanized ate 10 14 
Per doz....1-$5 76 6 60 7°35 POINTS, GLAZIERS. 

‘ood. No. 1, 2 and 3...per doz. pkgs. 65c 
ie Se -Pper doz. peste 
able oops se ets 
Cable, 3-Hoops, brass “ Nets POKERS, STOVE. 
Wr't Steel, str’t or bent, 
———— «(~~ +” S deanedneaheaied per doz. $0 75 

a Ere err Net Nickel Piated, coil hanl’s “ 1 10 
Common ude vamasawewsees Nets PULLEYS. 

—-_ © ‘ Awning—Jap’d ......ccccce. 10% 
7. : P P P Goees TOD .nvcsectcces ++-10% 
te 3a os cet boa cack Nets Hay Fork. 

Iron Wheel, 5-in..per doz. $2 50 
oer PAPER. ines ie Wood Wheel, 6-in. = 2 65 

Best grade, slate surf. prepd. ; 85 Weed Wheel, 6-in. 

Best tale surfaced. = = . 3 25 pass knot ..... 3 00 

Medium tale surfaced..... 160 Sach. 

ident talc surfaced........ 0 NN i i ok alia Net 
ed Rosin Sheathing, per ton 55 00 Common-Sense, 2-in ....... Net 

PICKS. Empire Pattern, 2-in...... Net 
eR Ee ere a eee rr Net 

EEE eschwseacdavena 50 & a $4 ee watuedesnwsvenseeeuwe Net 
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PUMPS. 
Midget Junior....per doz. $3 75 
New Misty .....-. = 6 00 
Crescent ........ ~e 6 60 
PUNCHES. 

Byghine. Each 

V. & B., No. 11-13, %x6...$ 19 
Vv. & B., No. 90, %x9...... 27 
Vv. & B., No. 10. %x10..... 29 
V. & B., No. 1-6, %#x6..... 12 

Center. 

V. & B., No. 50, %x4...... 14 

Belt. 

T. & Bie Bk: BOOS. 2 ec 008 24 
V. & B., No. 108-109....... 33 
¥%. & DB, Ba BE SP bocce: 3 80 
Parker Metal Punch No. 

Gs Sess esisecene each $7 00 
Parker Extra Punch. 30 
Parker Extra Die..... 40 
Whitney’s Ball Bearing. 

ccs .-Prices on application 

PARERS. 

Apple. : 
Goodell’s...... per doz. $10 80 
Turntable. ...... - 11 40 
White Mountain = 8 40 
Reading No. 78 = 11 40 

PUTTY. 

Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 

MED ccwcaees Sb tase erereens $3 60 
RAKES. 

Garden. Per doz. 
Steel, Bow, 12- yaw Teeth $8 50 
Steel, Bow, 14-ine 25 


Malleable Iron, 12- 4 on : 75 
Malleable Iron, 14 in. “ 5 00 


Hay. 
Weed, 10 TeetR...ccccces $4 00 
Lawn, 

SO Teeth .cccsecs --per doz. 5 50 
RAZORS—SAFETY. 
ee per doz. $45 00 
BUONO GED ccccves 45 00 
Ue  astoevexeunsee - 8 40 
Gorn (3 doz. lots). os 8 00 
Ever Ready ...... = 8 40 
Ever Ready. (3 dz. lots)“ 8 00 
RAZORS STRAIGHT. 
RAZOR STROPS. 

Star (Honing) ...... ccoces OG 
FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 

Gast BW .ccvsicecceccosesec 15% 
Steel and Semi-Steel. 30% 
WAGORCRTE ccccccsecee 0% 


3 
Adjustable Ceiling Ventilators 30% 
ister Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, 


BE CO BERNE. ccs ccccecccess a 
Large Register Faces—Cast, 
Base OS BERGE. ccowsvccess ¢ 
Large Register Faces—Steel, 
DOMES BO BGR c cicccccccses % 
REGULATORS. 
(Parker Dial Damper with 
Bearings.) 

PE  éweeddnns eee oe 
PO GOR ccccccecccseces § 59 
RIDGE ROLL. 

Galvanized. 
BED acrcecssvceccsveccoeses 
PIGim, CFACOE 2c cccccccoceces 75% 
Pilate, Bundles ..cccccece 75-2%% 
RIVETS. 
Copper Belt ..... 50% Discount 
Coppered Iron coveceeee 50% 
TIRES ec ccccccccecccccces 
BREE. ccc cccccceces per Ib. $0 17 
Slotted Clinch per doz. 60 @ 1 10 
Tubular. 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, 
ff eer doz. 75c 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, 
20 BR BOR cc cccccse doz. 1 40 
ROPB. 
Cotton. 
%, 5-16 in. and larger, 
OEP T. anccceseses 50c to 60c 
Sisal. 
Ist Quality, base 13%cto1l15%ec 
PPR.. Bo encensesecce 12%c to l14%e 
Manila 
ist ‘Quality standard 
brands ....e++- 


eer er ew eeeee 
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Butchers’. 
Atkins No. 2 
wie No. 
- No, 
S No. 
es No. 
- No. 
- No. 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in...... $5 46 
- No. 10, 10-in...... 5 60 
we Blades, No. 2. 10-in. 3 26 
o No, 2, 10-in. 3 30 
Cross-Cut. 
Atkins Me. B82, 6-88. .c2- 3 
No. 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
= No. 381, 8-f...... 6 
Flooring, Hand. 
Atkins No, 96, 16-in...... 20 45 
> No. 96, 20-in...... 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 54, 20-im...... 19 60 
wid No. 654, 26-in...... 24 40 
” No. 53, 16-in...... 18 16 
- No. 53, 20-in...... 22 90 
No. 58, 24-in..... - 26 60 
- No. 58, 28-in...... 31 45 
“ Bee, GE, Gere svcce 34 15 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1, complete.. 3 10 
- No. 2, complete... 8 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 1, 4x20...... 32 65 
- No. 1, 6x32...... 38 00 
és Be: S, GEES. cccee 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins No. 20, 12-in.... 8 45 
a No. 10, 16-in.... 18 15 
Wood. 
Atkins No. 202.......... 7 19 
- I Gels 3 te aati 8 75 
- iS oa 15 50 
- i 16 66 
SCOOPS. : 
Hubbard Western Pattern Riveted. 
Size A B Cc D 
1.. $16 75 1600 16 25 14 45 
4.. 1785 1710 16 36 15 60 
Gee 18 65 1785 1710 16 85 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades, each.... 25c 
Hog 
No, errr re . 25¢e 
ieee (Stearns). 

a a errr $11 60 
SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
Cast WOR cccccctswet gross $13 00 

Pree - 
SCREWS. 
TOG. cocccsese Standard List 45% 
Lag or Coach—all sizes, 
gimlet pointed ......... 40-10% 
Wood. 
. 2s... . «ctcceons 82-56% 
BR, Wh. MeRGG cs cc cccscee 75-20-5% 
BP. H. Japa. ...ccscwe 70-20-5% 
Be Be BBEBc cc cccccécscs 718-5% 
Bee Ele Mc accccesse 70-20-5% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 17, per gross...$ 55 


%x 
No. 10, 5 Sy i6, per gross. 76 
No. 14, x%, per gross... 90 


SCREW DRIVERS. 


Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
3 inches, each.........++. $ 45 
5 inches, each...... seooese 
8 inches, each............ 68 
12 inches, each............1 02 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head 
3 inches, each..........-. $ 49 
5 inches, each.......... ° 67 
8 inches, each............ 76 
BB SRGMOR, GRE. ccesscceses 1 14 
SETS. 
Nail. 
Vv. b 
~. a in cardboard 
haennennee $1 55 
No. °T00, in wooden boxes, 
hee 6nes wee nee S doz. 1 58 
No. "30, assorted,.... doz. 39 
No. 5, in cardboard boxes, 
cccecesoceseseeene doz. 1 25 
No. 5, in wooden boxes, 
obese eben ae te wate doz. 1 30 
Rivet. 
Vv. & B. 
DP. ccctosedsutias au $0 19 
ee ee 0 40 
™ = eer sae 0 60 
Saw 
Atkins No. 10....per doz. $3 80 
- > Baes 7 6 20 
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ADVERTISED NATIONALLY 
That’s Why It’s Easy to Sell 


A powerful general utility 
punch. Perforates card- 
board, leather and paper 
up to 4”. Thru untem- 
pered metal up to 20 gauge. 
Made of Drop Forge Steel. 
Handles interchangeable 
punches and dies as illus- 
trated. You'll sell them 


i 

i let 
fast. Order NOW from gt gem 
your jobber. ss. 


SAMSON No. 1 HAND PUNCH 


Write for Catalogue and our attractive proposition. 
Chicago Agents: Carr Supply Co., 412 N. Dearborn St. 


MACHINE APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
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351 Jay Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE BEST BRAKE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Most Durable, Easiest Operated, Low in Price 
Made in All Lengths and to Bend All Gauges of 
Metal. Over 15,000in use, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO., 2915 S. Halsted Street, CHICAGO 


CUTER 
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MARSHALLTOWN 
Throatless Shears 


HERE is a machine that will do 
all your sheet cutting. It takes 
sheets of any size and does accurate 
work quickly. It is our No. 18 Hand 
Power Shear, the size for the av- 
erage shop. It is high grade 
throughout, being made of the 
strongest and toughest metals. 
It sells at a price which makes it 
possible for you to own one NOW. 


Address Dept. A. A. and ask for our cata- 
log and price list covering our entire line. 


MARSHALLTOWN MFG. CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 





Covered ay Patent 
No. 1020508 

















COES. 


FoR the customer who wants a 
Screw Wrenchtodo all sorts of 
work—to stand up under all kinds 
of strains—the Coes Steel Handle 
is the kind to sell. 


An all-steel wrench, properly heat 
treated, wearing parts hardened. 


The ideal wrench for “‘all-’round 
rough use.” 
How is Your Steel-Handle Stock? 


Coes Wrench Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 IN 
Worcester, Mass. 


3 C McCARTY & CO.,29 Murray Street, New York 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO., 
113 Chambers St., New York 


FENWICK FRERES, 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris, France 


STEEL 











{ 























41 











electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipeorgan, 
flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, 





nails, barbed-wire, con- 


crete reinforcement, 


springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and 
odd-shape wires for manufacturing, screw- 


StOCk. mastrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago—New York Company 




















TREADLE SHEAR 


This TREADLE GAP SHEAR is 
made in all standard sizes for No. 
14 and lighter gauge sheets, With 
it, ~ ets can be squared, trimmed 
or slit. 


We make a complete line of 
shears, punches and bending rolls, 
all sizes for hand or belt drive. 
Write for Catalog “S.” 


BERTSCH & COMPANY Cambridge City, Ind. 















le PEERLESS EAVES 
Reinforce §=TROUGH HANGER 


Send Ten Cents in Stamps for a Sample and 
25: Will Be Credited on Your First Order. 
ABBOTT MFG. CO. 
4700 Central Ave. S. E. 


OLEVELAND OHIO 














LIGHTNING STOVE PIPE MACHINES 


Save time, money and labor. The LIGHTNING STOVE 
PIPE MACHINE is the only one on the market that will op 
rapidly and perfectly close the seams or groove Nested ’ 
Stove Pipe. Can be attached to any post. wall or 
bench. it is adjustable to all sizes and gauges 
Stove Pipe, Furnace Pipe and other Sheet 
Metal articles. Simple, Rapid, Noiseless. 
Write for particulars 












LIGHTRHING 
STOVE PIPE MACHINE 


wes er 
co. st Lous 
Hemp ae CoS “ 


Manufactured by 


HEMP & CO., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


TTL ROD UU ev CUAL UT 01) 
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SHEARS. . 
Nickel Plated, Straight, . $12 
q ” i 8” 16 80 
Japanned, Straight coos 11 00 


“ “ 11118” «18 80 


SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. 


Common. 
) eer 3 7 5 
Per -G0t + .cccce $140 176 2 40 
Hatfield’s. 
Per set $1 80 210 2 75 26 


SHINGLES. 


Per Square 
Sine (Himes) . .cccccseces $15 00 


SHOES. 
Mileor. 
Galv. Std. gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65@ 
26 gauge round flat crimp. .45% 
24 gauge round flat crimp. .15@ 


Square Corrugated. 


Standard gauge . ........ 50% 
EE 8de00 ccc eceesenen 35% 
MI Soi o'ecv0-0%06eeusens 60@ 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. 

Coal. 
Hubbard’s. 
No. A b = Cc D 


1 $16 00 1510 14 45 13 70 
2 16 35 15 60 14 85 14 10 
3 16 75 1600 16 25 14 45 
4 17 10 16 356 16 60 14 85 


Post Drains & Ditching. 


Hubbard’s. 
Size A B Cc 
OF" cee 1715 1640 15 65 
16” »- 1750 16 75 16 00 
we ocaews 17 85 1710 16 85 
. are 18 20 17 45 16 70 
SP “asad 18 55 17 80 17 05 
Alaska Steel 
D-Handle ......... per doz. $3 50 
Long Handle ...... 7 3 00 
SKATES. 
Reller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ ..... $1 50 
Ball Bearing—Girls’ ..... 1 60 
Ice. 
Key Clamp Rocker, Men's 
and Aaa 0 70 
Key Clamp ,Rocker, Men’s 
"> Pear te 1 03 
Half Key Clamp” mogmey. 
omen’s and Girls’ - 0 96 


Pontes HARNESS. 
Covered Spring ........ 


Add 30% 
Judd’s Pattern” Add 33 1-6% to list 


SNATHS. 
Double Ring Bush. .per doz. $e xs 
Patent Loop, Bush. 
Patent Loop, Grass. ” % 78 


SNIPS, TINNERS’. 


gg ra 40&10% 
| Rpts ier 40&10% 
SE. laUd.nuha tint deia ie-eteie oie 50% 
DE -“Kaecwebechbtdnes Gnade Net 


SPRINGS, DOOR. 
Perfect. 
Ns ie sisio a 7 
Per doz. téc bbc BSc 65c 80c 90c 
Reliance. 


Light Medium Heavy 
Per doz...$1 80 2 40 3 75 
4 re perdoz. 1 65 


a 


ee 


Cee ee eres ere wees eeseee 


STAPLES. 
Blind. 


EE. wesecesau per lb. 21@22c 
Butter, Tub....... « 16@19c 
Fence— 

Polished ...... heed 100 Ibs. $6 $s 

Galvanized .. 15 
Netting. 

Galvanized ...per100lbs. 6 54 
Wrought. 


Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 
Staples, and Hooks and 
DE ¢svieaasseues 50&10% 

Oe 








STONES. 

Axe. 

Hindostan ....perlb. New Nets 

ee Geet secs. - 

Washita ......-.- ” * 
Emery. 

No. 126...... per doz. New Nets 
Oil— Mounted. 

Arsene Hard 

Visceses per doz. New Nets 

PR. Soft - 

Washita No. 717 “ - 
Oil—Unmonunted. 


Arkansas Hard per Ib. New Nets 
Arkansas Soft - 


Lily White. = E 

Queer Creek. . on nis 

WSS cccce ” wi 
Scythe. 


Black Diamond per gro. New Nets 
Crescent . = 
Green Mountain 


LaMolle ..... - - 
a Quinne- 2 
nea nd 22002; * ee 


STOPS, BENCH. 
~ & 10 Morrill pat- 


codaunseeee per doz. $11 00 

No. 11 Stearns iN 
COPM ccccceceses ” 10 00 
No. 15 Smith pattern “ 7 00 


STOPPERS, FLUE. 


COGAMBOR  cccccscecs na doz. 10 
Gem, fiat, No. 3.. 00 
Gem, BE as atau - i 16 
STRETCHERS. 
Carpet. 
Bullard@’s .....-<- per doz. $3 90 
Excelsior ........ yi 5 25 
Malleable Iron ... - 70 
Perfection ....... - 6 30 
MEE ceccseceeos® - 4 50 
Wire. 


O. S. Elwood, No. 1 per doz. Nets 
O. S. Elwood, No. 2 
SWIVELS. 

Malleable Iron ..... per Ib. $0 10 

Wrought Steel ..... per gro. 4 50 
TACKS. 


Bill Posters’ 6-oz. 25-lb. boxes 
DOF ID. cccccccacccccccccces 15¢ 
Upholsterers’ 6-0z., 25-Ib. 
DOOR, BEE Be oc. cocccvess 15%c 


TAPES, MEASURING. 


Assew Skin ..scccccecs List&40% 
THERMOMETERS. 
Tin Case ..... pe er doz. oases i 
Wood Back... $2 00& 12 HH 
GD susccess 12 00 
TIES. 
Bale. 
Sate Loop, carload 
Me scitcahectns et sod 756&7% 
Single Loop, less than 
GOP TEED cccccccssece 70&15% 
TRAPS. 
Mouse and Rat. Per gross 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps..$ ; 7 
Vim Mouse Traps........ 


Short Stop Mouse Traps. i 80 
Wood Choker Mouse 
Traps, 4 hole.......... 10 25 


Sure Catch Rat Traps....$0 90 

Dead Easy Rat Traps.... 80 

Packed in One Bushel Band Stave 
Baskets. 

List per bushel 


Sure Catch Mouse Traps 


(360 Traps) .......++- $ 5 25 
Short Stop Mouse Traps 

(360 Traps) ......++-s. 4 60 
Sure —— Rat Traps (54 3 6 
short *Stop “Rat Traps (54 7 


haem Mouse and Rat Traps. 
List per bushel 
Sure Catch (216 Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat meawad 0s 90 
Short Stop (216 Mou 
Traps and 26 Rat Traps) 4 25 


TROWELS. 
Cement. 
Atteine We. Cocccccccsces 19 50 
- a SSO ae eS 25 50 
TWINE. 
White Cotton. 
Eureka, 4-ply ...... per lb. 30c 


Jute. 
$-ply and 6-ply Bale Lots 22%c 


AND HARDWARE RECORD 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


The dash (—) indicates that the adver- 
tisement does not appear in this issue. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Co.... 
; Polytechnic Institute. 
Bullard & Gormley 
Burgess Soldering Furnace 


Chic ago Solder Co 


Clark- Smith’ Hardware Co. . 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 
TTS “Gas asscesde sss 
Copper a, Brass Research 


Copper Clad Malleable Range se 


J. 
« teed “Metal ~~ I ee. 
Curfman —. Co., 


Diener Mfg. Co. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 
Dunning Heating Supply Co... 
~« Kutschied Mfg. 


Farquhar Furnace Co......... 


Forest City Fdy. 
Fox Furnace Co 
Friedley-Voshardt 





Gohmann Bros. & ‘Kahler.... 





Hardware Specialty 
Harrington & King P’f’g 
Hart & Cooley = 
Haynes- Langenberg ‘Mfg. 


Henry Furnace 


Hollenden Hotel 


Hoosier Stove Co 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. 
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Lamneck Co., W. B....ccccse- — 
Lennox Furnace Co........... — 
Lovell Mfg. Co......2ceeereees _- 
Lupton’s Sons, David......... — 
Machine Appliance Corp....... 41 
SenGeeee GK scccstsctanat cats - 

Malleable Iron Range Co..... — 
Manny Heating Supply Co..... — 
Maplewood Machinery Co...... — 
Marshalltown Mfg. Co........ 41 
Melbye Bros. Co...........0+. _— 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F........<. — 
Meyer Furnace Co............ —_ 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J....... 50 
Michigan Stove Co., The...... — 
Milwaukee Corr. Co...Back Cove: 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co.... - 

Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co. — 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The.... — 


Novelty Advertising Co....... 8 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & I.. A. 37 
Parker Supply Ae ae 35 
ne ORR eee 49 
Penn. and Atlantic Seaboard 
De, De drswanseshesdeones 45 
Premier Warm Air Heater Co. - 
Quick Meal Stove Co.......... 39% 


Guincy Pattera Co............ 6 
Red Front Furnace & Supply 
Ee, ct ctwedkaweean er eengs es os - 
Rock Island Register Co...... 
PORE, Kwek casouvediesvcs — 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co. + 
Schwab & Sons Co.. R. J..... — 
Shaw & Sons Co., The Geo. E. — 


Special Chemicals Co.......... — 
Standard Fdy. & Mfg. Co..... — 


Standard Furn. & Supply Co.. 2 
Standard Ventilator Co..... 37 
Stearns Register Co........... 7 
St. Louis Tech. inst.......... 50 


St. Louis Heating Co —_ 





Sullivan-Gieger Co, 6 
eee Ga, . Wee wesc ccasse ee 
Turner Brass Works.......... 39 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co...... 7 

rc 


Utica Heater Co.............. j 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. - 
Vedder Pattern Works....... 6 
Were GORP Obi. ccccccccesss a 
Walchli Mfg. Co......... pai ae 
Walworth Run Fdy. Co... - 
Waterloo Register Co.......... 6 
Wegener Mfg. Co..........+-. — 
Whitney Mfg. Ce., W. A....... — 
Whitney Metal Tool a 
ee We GR cc ctccvescans - 
Ss ere 50 
Zideck Auto Radiator School 6 





Please mention 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND 
HarpwWare Recorp 
when writing to advertisers 

















No. 700, Hand, 


.$ 
No. *. " Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw. 
No. 3, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw. d 
7, 500, All Steel | 


% % % 
7%c T%e 7 2/5e 


WEATHER STRIPS. 
Metallic Stitched. 


in., — "100 ft 
in., per 100 ft 


eee ee ee 


Sash—f o. b. Chicago 
Smaller lots, per ton.... 


WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Wood Tray 


eee ewe ee eee neee 


WHEELS. 
CarborumG@um ....cccccceces 50% 
i ie eran 60% 
Well, Ins...... 8 10 

wee Gisaceed $5 50 725 8 5e 
12-in. heavy hoisting, 
OOF GOR, ccvcdnqesceoes $25 06 
WIRE. 
Plain annealed wire, No. 8 
DEP BOO Mitisccesseceseses $3 20 


Ceeees 5 barb wire, per 100 


8. 
Wire cloth — black pagpten, 
12-mesh, per 100 sq. ft.... 1 90 
Cattle Wire—galvanized 
catch weight spool, per 


De, Mk ssuwentwaeewtse cas 410 
Galvanized Hog wire, 80 rod 
spool, per spool.......... 3 85 
Galvanized plain wire, No. 3, 
DOF BOG Bc ccccvecccecces 3 70 
WOOD FACES. 
50% off list. 
WRENCHES. 
Coes Steel Handle, 6-in...... 60% 
” = - BO e's o'n8 60% 
“ sos e a 60% 
a wt 2 oS ee 60% 
Coes Knife-Handle, 6-in...... 60% 
" ps ” ees 60% 
- = ve a eee 60% 
“ - s SPER. cc ves 60% 
Coes All Patterns...........- 60% 
Matte Handle Pattern. 
No. — Screw Wrench, List 
St se teomenedaeseses a 30% 
No, 60, Steel Handle...... 30% 
WRINGERS. 
No. 790, Guarantee, per doz. $49.50 
No. 770, Bicycle ... - 47 00 
No. 670, Domestic . ~ 43 60 
No. 110, Brighton .. ” 89 00 
No. 750, Guarantee. ese 51 00 
No. 740, Bicycle ... ” 48 60 
No. 22, Pioneer ... = 35 50 
No. 2, Superb... os 25 50 











